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HOW TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES. 
BY REY. DR. DEAN, BANGKOK, SIAM. 

The mystery that Paul made known to the Ephesians was that “in the fullness of 
time God might gather together in one all things in Christ, and make the Gentiles 
fellow-heirs with the Jews, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” 
This to the Jews had been a mystery ; and now Paul glories in its revelation, and 
regards its publication to the world as a grand and glorious work; and with an in- 
spired comprehension of the vastness of its results, gives himself with the earnest- 
ness of a Christian consecration to this one thing. We may derive from his inspired 
sentiment and corresponding example a lesson of instruction. 

After the first great thought of the gospel, which reconciles man to God and gives © 
him the hope of heaven through the blood of Jesus Christ, the next in order is to 
enlarge the boundaries of God’s special favor, which had limited it to the Jewish na-. 
tion, until the enclosure should encircle the entire household of the race. It is not 
strange that the early receivers of God’s grace should be slow to understand the: 
boundlessness of his plan, more than it would be to comprehend the depth of his: 
benevolence; and it required miraculous intervention to break up, even in apostolic 
minds, the old prejudices which limited God’s favor to national boundaries, and to- 
lead them fully to understand what the Master meant when He said, “Go ye into. 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” Perhaps we need a return 
of miracles to awaken us to a consciousness of our relations to this last command of” 
our Lord, and to a Christian appreciation of the consequences connected with its 
fulfilment. Would to God that every Christian might have some just comprehen- 
sion of the privilege, the profit and honor of an honest endeavor to obey God in 
this command, and see the importance of giving the gospel to the world ! 

Next to the comprehension of the magnitudé of the Christian enterprise is the - 
thought of a faithful continuance in the duties of the enlistment. It is saying: 
only what is perhaps too apparent to all who review their own history, that many _ 
who began a Christian career with honest aims and high endeavors have uncon- 
sciously graded towards a worldly standard of living and selfish motives of doing 
business ; and it may be that some have declined from the high standard of ministe- 
rial consecration to the common level of worldly matiers, prompted by the common 
motives of worldly men,—if not exactly enlisting in the dust and drudgery of ordi- 
nary mercantile affairs, yet placing themselves on the shelf of some agency, or sec- 
retaryship, or into some editorial or professor's chair. These may all be high and 
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honored callings; but did they enter the early thoughts and earnest breathings of the 
young Christian when he first gave himself to the work of preaching Christ crucified ? 
There may be cases where a man may leave the ministry with the same high motive 
and holy resolve with which he entered it, while it may be possible that this change 
of work, necessitated by some new adjunct of life in one, may be used as an apology 
by others without like necessity. It is becoming a man to enter a counting-house, or a 
work-shop, or the field, with the same high purpose and holy consecration to God as 
he would, if entering the pulpit or the work of missions; and each must alike be 
held responsible for the motive and the fidelity at the final decision. It is as futile 
as it is frequent for men to grade their moral standard by the circle of their influ- 
ence, and to ignore Christian obligation because they do not occupy a prominent 
place or an official position in the church ef Christ. 

But the thought I wished more particularly to notice regards those of us who go 
forth as missionaries to the heathen. This service is often interwoven with our ear- 
liest Christian experience. When first the light broke in upon our hearts, we wish- 
ed to reflect it upon a darkened world. When first we felt the peace of pardoned 
sin, we longed to tell it to every creature. The first love was benevolent, Christ- 
like, all-consuming, fearless of danger, and regardless of difficulty. To the first 
man, woman or child we met were the glad tidings given, “I am happy; I have 
found Jesus ; I wish you to share in my happiness; I desire you to love my Saviour. 
I would the world knew Him, to love Him too. I wish the poor heathen could see 
and be saved by Him. O that I could go and tell them of the only Saviour of sin- 
ners. Home and its comforts I gladly leave; father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
farewell ; I Jove you all, but I must leave you to tell the poor pagan of the love I 
feel, of the Saviour I have found.” 

This youthful ardor grows into a rich and ripened consecration. In the fullness 
of time, with a full heart and a firm step, he places his foot on the barque which is 
to bear him across the wide waters to the place of his work. He braves the storms, 
the nausea, the tedium of the lengthened voyage, and at last lands on the destined, 
distant shore. The people are savage; their faces, dark ; their houses and hearts 
are darker ; but his faith quails not, his heart is strong, and he longs only for the 
gift of tongues, that he may speak of Jesus to those who stand around and stare 
upon him. Wanting inspiration, he applies himself to study. The teacher is as ig- 
norant of the missionary’s language as he is of his religion ; and the new missionary 
reciprocates all the heathen, teacher’s ignorance of language and religion in return. 

Still, with an unfaltering faith he strikes the first blow as upon the rock ; and this 
he repeats day after day and month after month, till he discovers at length some 
faint signs of living water. This encourages him to renew the strokes, till finally 
the waters flow, and furnish the means of communicating thought. How joyful 
when he can ask the first question and give the first answer! What gladness wher he 
can utter first the name of Jesus, ard pronounce the story of his death for a perish- 
ing world! Still, humble in his endeavors, and hampered in his work for want of 
language—“O could I speak with the tongue of this people, even though it be in 
language of the meanest mendicant! How gladly would I barter for it the crowns 
of kingdoms and the wealth of the world, were they mine to give!” Still plodding, 
and praying, and persevering,—till, after a few years, the climate wastes the ener- 
gies of mind and body ; the wretchedness and wickedness of the heathen wears away 
the freshness of Christian sympathy. The pagan remains wedded to his idols and 
superstition, and the devil suggests that they are, perhaps, beyond the reach of Chris- 
tianity ; and faith in the adaptation of the gospel to reach the wants and cure the 
woes of the heathen, is so far undermined that it begins to totter, and the poor mis- 
sionary, fearing that they are beyond the reach of Christ crucified, begins to cast 
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about for some means of doing good aside from the simple work, which, in the 
warmth of early zeal and the maturity of Christian manhood, had induced him to 
leave home and all he held dear on earth for the sake of preaching in the primitive 
mode, by living lips to listening men, “the glorious gospel of the blessed God ;” and 
finally he turns aside to teaching English, making a geography, editing a newspaper, 
or anything else, rather than preaching the gospel. Thisis no fancy sketch, but has 
too many practical illustrations. 

A word more about the language. There once enlisted a young friend in mission 
ary work, and after toiling for a while at the Chinese language, he came to the senior 
missionary of the station, with an expression of countenance corresponding to the 
sentiment, and said, “I have been studying this language diligently for six weeks, 
and haven’t got it yet. I never expect to learn it. Still I intend to keep trying, 
just as if I expected to do it.” The senior replied, “My dear young friend, suppose 
you adopt the same plan in regard to going to heaven—I never expect to get there ; 
still, I intend to keep trying, just as if I expected to reach it.’ Drop your faith, and 
in either case, of what use are all your works? In both you need the aid of an as- 
surance of success, and in both you will find a life-long work. As a Christian pupil, 
you begin first to creep and stammer ; next you can walk with a trembling step, and 
utter a brief, articulate sentence. After that, you may run the shining way, and 
sing as you go. Still, your feet may sometimes stumble, and your words may be 
wanting in Christian harmony, till finally you reach heaven. So in Chinese; a 
brief time may give you a few words, and then the command of a few sentences, 
and after years you may speak intelligibly to the people of Christ and his salvation.’ 

This is true not only of Chinese, but of every eastern language. There are no 
graduates in Oriental Jearning. We are safe in the conclusion that every man in 
the Asiatic missions, whether he may have been there three or thirty years, may in 
truth say, “I am still learning, either in the reading, or writing, or the speaking of 
the language.” 

In this there is nothing discouraging, provided the learner begins with sober 
views of his task, and has the genius of perseverance. No other will ever learn an 
Asiatic language ; and all such, possessing ordinary intellectual powers, may do it. 
One person may acquire language with less difficulty than another of the same 
general intellectuality. Still, no peculiar mental facility will atone for the want of 
a careful observance, and a persevering practice in reading, writing and speaking 
the language. The dictionary and grammar are useful in their place; but the in- 
tonation, idioms and practical use of the language must be gained by a careful 
study a practical imitation of the conversation of the people. As a general 
motto, one may to advantage adopt the following—Read, write and speak. 
Write, speak and read. Speak, read and write,—and keep doing so; and with or- 
dinary health and a good conscience, in a reasonable time any language may be 
learned. When learned, let it be sacredly employed to promote the cause for which 
we come among the heathen, namely, to save their souls. When called for, one may 
give a portion of his time to a translation of the Scriptures, or to writing a Christian 
tract. In the absence of others who can doit, a missionary may be justified in trans- 
lating a business paper, or a government dispatch ; but these of course can be only 
incidental, and not to divert him from his great work of preaching the gospel to the 
heathen. This is an enterprise of suflicient honor and urgency to engross the pow- 
ers of body, mind and heart of any man. And God will leave no one, whe gives 
himself with a whole-hearted consecration and an honest endeavor to this work, to 
labor in vain. Let us try it and see. 
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CHINESE MISSION OF BANGKOK. 
LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 
Labors of Mrs. Dean. 


Bangkok, Sept. 15, 1866.—Mrs. Dean, 
in her usual daily visits at the dwellings 
of the natives for reading the Scriptures 
and religious instruction, alludes to a call 
at a Chinaman’s house in the garden. 
The old man received her kindly, and 
introduced her to his wife and six or sev- 
en women, his daughters and grand- 
daughters, all of whom listened respect- 
fully to the reading of the Scriptures, 
and made interesting inquiries about the 
doctrine. 

Yesterday a family was called on by 
Mrs. Dean, where the old lady of the 
house had, on former occasions, excused 
herself for want of leisure from hearing 
the Bible, and discovered a captious 
spirit, and said much in opposition to the 
gospel ; but yesterday she listened atten- 
tively, and invited the reader to come 
again and read to her. At another house, 
where half adozen women were engaged 
in smoking fish (like herring), they stop- 
ped their work to listen; and a man, 
passing the door and hearing the words, 
sat down and listened, and invited other 
persons in the street also to call and lis- 
ten with him to the words of Jesus, “Lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
One of them exclaimed, “The lady tells 
us to lay up our slungs and fuangs (small 
Siamese coins) in heaven! How shall 
we get up to heaven to deposit our treas- 
ures?” And as they continued to listen, 
they heard the words, “Behold the fowls 
of the air, for they sow not; yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them.” “Does 
He? Does He feed the fowls? That 
is what I want. I don’t care about the 
clothes, but the rice and with it is what I 
want.” To-day, a little girl of ten years 
listened, and proved that she also could 
read. This is the one who some days 
ago desired Mrs. Dean to go to her 
mother’s house and read. Mrs. D. has a 
class of women daily who join in read- 
ing the Scriptures, and she has organized 
a Bible class for the family and domes- 
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tics for Sabbath evenings. God bless 
his word and those who publish it. 


Attentive Listeners. 


16.—This morning I addressed the peo- 
ple from the first chapter of Genesis. 
The house was well filled with attentive 
listeners. The Divine history of the cre- 
ation of the world is so unlike the Chi- 
nese ideas, and being a subject on which 
they have familiar thoughts and daily 
conversation, they gave “the more ear- 
nest heed to the things” they heard to- 
day, and some made inquiries at the close 
of service. 

Encouraging Signs. 


Two or three new men came into the 
prayer meeting this afternoon. This we 
regard as a mark of greater interest 
than going into the chapel to hear preach- 
ing. In the latter case, the place of wor- 
ship is on the great thoroughfare of the 
city, where multitudes are constantly 
passing, where strangers may step in 
simply to gratify their curiosity. In the 
former case, they have to walk some dis- 
tance out of their way, expressly for the 
purpose of going to worship the true 
God, and where they expect to take 
some part in the service, or to answer 
some personal questions in regard to the 
doctrine or duties of Christianity. Chek 
Chong, one of the members of the church, 
rendered me good help in addressing the 
people in one part of the day. We hope 
in due time to see him devoted to the 
work of preaching the gospel to his 
countrymen. 

This afternoon the subject of discus- 
sion was the conversion of the three 
thousand in one day, alluding to the 
kind of preaching and the kind of pray- 
ing on that occasion, pressing on the 
church the necessity of coupling earnest, 
personal effort for the salvation of men 
with an honest, Christian trust in the 
Divine promise for the power of the 
Spirit to do the work. We close the day 
with the belief that God has been with 
us, and that some poor heathen among 
us are feeling after Him, with the prayer, 
“O that I might find Him !” 
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A Peril Escaped. ° 

18.—Last evening, as Mrs. Dean was 
closing her dressing-room door, resting 
the left hand on the door-post, she felt in 
her grasp what she thought to be a liz- 
ard ; but, dropping it on the floor, she 
saw to her amazement a poisonous snake ! 
The cry of alarm brought help, and the 
venomous reptile was soon killed; but 
the natives, on looking at his lifeless form 
this morning, exclaimed, “Alas, alas, 
mem! he bites but to kill!” And when 
they saw that no harm had come to the 
lady, they looked upon her somewhat as 
the people of Malta looked upon Paul, 
when he had shaken the viper from his 
hand. The members of the household 
sent up devout thanksgivings to our kind 
Preserver, for preventing this personifi- 
cation of evil from putting out the light 
of our dwelling. 

What Would You Answer? 

26.—In reading a recent letter from 
the Rooms, one at my side asks, “Is there 
not one among the thousands added to 
the Baptist churches, during the past 
year, born of a missionary spirit, or is 
there not one among the numerous young 
men in, or preparing for, the ministry, 
who is ready to step into the place va- 
cant by Chilcott’s fall?” When one in 
our country’s armor, in the recent strug- 
gle for liberty, had fallen, how many gal- 
lant hearts prompted the ready supply of 
the vacancy, to present an unbroken 
front to the foe! And shall not the 
cause, which we profess to prize above 
all on earth, have some practical proof 
of our faith? Yes! There is faith in 
God and his gospel in the hearts of our 
young brethren, and the world is yet to 
see it demonstrated. The redeemed 
youth of our redeemed country are to 
prove to the race that they are to act a 
part worthy of them in the disenthral- 
ment of the world from the oppression 
that sinks into hell; and in so doing, they 
are to find the surest road to mental cul- 
ture, personal happiness, Christian ma- 
turity, theological knowledge and a 
fadeless crown. 
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It is too late in the day of God’s efful- 
gent light and Heaven’s articulate utter- 
ances for a man to give himself profes- 
sedly to the ministry of the crucified 
Jesus, and then ask how he can make its 
practical working best harmonize with 
his personal convenience, his private 
taste, his domestic comfort, his worldly 
honor. The voice that spoke peace to 
his soul, and points that redeemed soul 
to heaven, says, “Let these all either be 
bought or buried by the dead; but go 
thou and preach the gospel. 1 will give 
all needful attention to your wants, if 
you will honestly give yourself to my 
work. Do you believe it? Have you 
come to doubt my word ?” says the Mas- 
ter. Men of money are making a thank- 
offering to God for their country’s liber- 
ty. Where are the men in the ministry 
who are giving a corresponding offering 
of themselves to the Lerd, in view of his 
wonderful doings and his still more won- 
derful grace ? Are the pastors, profes- 
sors and students keeping pace with the 
people in the wonderful march of the 
times ? 


Buddhism or Christianity—Which ? 


Oct. 9.—Mrs. Dean, while reading the 
Scriptures in the native houses yesterday, 
met a man, who said he had seen her 
while living here before, and that he 
had known Dr. Jones, and had heard 
the doctrines of Jesus; but they were 
not so fine as the doctrines of Buddha. 
The doctrines of the latter were like fine 
flour, while those of the former came in 
coarse lumps. He said it could not be so 
nice to go to heaven directly and ever 
stay there. The sameness would become 
tedious, and he would become homesick 
without some change; but the transmi- 
gration of the Buddhists allowed its vo- 
taries to pass through a great variety of 
changes, and experience a great many 
states of being for a very long time, and 
that would be delightful. Even though 
some of those states might be conditions 
of punishment and temporary suffering, 
he would feel better when he got out, so 
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that on the whole he thought the Buddh- 
ist creed the better of the two. 
Spiritualism in Siam. 

Then he discussed the subject of spirits, 
or demons, which, he said, were very 
common at this season of the year, and 
dwelt particularly in wild and wet places, 
and that they gave fever to people who 
went into the jungle. They give to the 
spirits the power of speaking, conversing 
with the dead, and of striking against 
the doors and walls of their houses. In 
short, their theory of demons embraces 
the principal features of modern spirit- 
rapping and table-turning, so that the 
disciples of that creed in the United 
States might find a numerous fraternity 
by coming into this region ; for while the 
Chinese say that they saw the god of 
spiritualism going westward, riding a blue 
cow,—he must have paused to leave some 
converts in Siam on his tour toward the 
setting sun ; and he, or some one else, has 
dropped some other superstitions here be- 
longing to the same brood. 

A Brighter Day. 

22.—We were encouraged yester- 
day by hearing from five Chinese a re- 
quest for baptism, three of whom had 
been in regular attendance at our Sab- 
bath service, and the other two have 
heard the doctrine, one from Chek Tui, 
at Hongkong, last year, and the other 
had been at worship here years ago, but 
said he had “lost heart,” but to-day had 
“found it.” 

He made a good prayer in our meeting 
yesterday afternoon, and appears well ; 
so do the others. This seems a brighter 
day than we have enjoyed in the church 
since my return to Bangkok. Two Chi- 
nese boys came in to beg that the Chinese 
school might be resumed, that they could 
come to read. 

The members of the church seem a lit- 
tle awakened, and confess the force of 
the morning discourse from the Master’s 
words, “Say not ye, there are yet four 
months and then cometh the harvest ? 
Lift up your eyes and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to harvest.” 
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O for more reapers to enter these ripen- 
ed fields, and gather fruit unto eternal 
life, and then receive their wages! 
Wages? They are received before the 
work is done. A hundred-fold now, and 
then—who can tell what? Eye hath 
not seen it, and the heart of man hath 
not conceived it. 


LETTER FROM MISS FIELDE. 
Comfort in Desolation. 


Bangkok, Oct. 20, 1866.—I rejoice in 
the hope of sometime being able to help 
these heathen. When my tongue is loos- 
ed, I will praise God in Chinese. 

I am content in my surroundings, and 
thankful for the friends I have found. 
Every one, since I landed in this strange 
eastern world, has brought out the rich- 
est stores of kindness to enwrap me. 
Perhaps it is worth while to suffer, that 
we may learn the depth of goodness in 
our fellow beings and the wonderful love 
of God. Joy has gone from my house 
with my friend; but the faith with which 
he triumphed over death remains and 
lives with me. In my desolation, I feel 
myself held close to the heart of God, 
and am happy. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER MR. KREYER. 


City of Hangchow. 

Ningpo, Oct. 1, 1866—I have now 
seen for myself the field to which I de- 
sired to be sent, and will give as brief as 
possible an account of my visit and my 
convictions. 

The city of Hangchow, the metropolis 
of this province, is situated at the foot of 
a mountain range, where a low plain be- 
gins to stretch itself to the left bank of 
the Tang-tsien river, towards the sea, on 
the one side, and towards Shanghai on 
the other. The wall that encloses it is 
some thirty or forty feet high, and some 
fourteen or fifteen miles round. The 
number of inhabitants gathered here, be- 
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fore the sword of the rebels or the ter- 
rible pestilence that followed their de- 
parture swept away four-fifths of their 
number, was, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, one and a half’ million. 
At present, the number would scarcely 
run above 400,000. Yet from all prov- 
inces, and from all parts of this province, 
do they come to fill up the city, to re- 
build the shops or places of business, to 
clear away the rubbish and rear their 
dwellings, though perhaps with less show 
than the expensive mansions of the for- 
mer wealthy inhabitants of this centre of 
Chinese luxury. 


Devastations of War. 


The destruction with which this city 
has been visited, both by the rebel and 
the imperialist, can be realized only when 
you find that you may walk in some parts 
of it a mile and not meet a living being. 
Your footsteps resound hollow between 
the lofty walls of ruined houses, and you 
feel, what you can seldom feel in China, 
that you are really alone. You might 
almost imagine yourself in one of the 
ruined cities famous in Holy Writ. Nor 
can this destruction have come upon 
this place for the first time ; for the walls 
of these ruins evidently contain the de- 
bris of the dwellings of former genera- 
tions. The Christian, as he seees these 
ruins, cannot but think of the promised 
times, when this nation shall have ac- 
cepted the Messiah, and when his teach- 
ing and his Spirit shall have extinguished 
forever the torch of the incendiary, when 
the warrior’s sword shall have been 
transformed into a plough-share, and 
when the victims of rage and passion 
shall send no more their shrieks to 
heaven. 

Hangchow Once a Centre of Idolatry. 

The most celebrated part of Hang- 
chow is the so-called West lake, outside 
of the city wall, on the banks of which 
are towering the most famous pagodas,— 
one with a celebrated relic of Buddha. 
This made Hangchow formerly the centre 
of Buddhist idolatry. It was to Chinese 
Buddhists almost what Mecca is to the 
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Mohammedan, and Rome to the Papist. 
Hundreds of thousands annually came 
from afar, and visited the temples on the 
banks of this lake, to pay their vows and 
burn their incense. With these came 
the scholar, who found here a landscape, 
in which was crowded together all that 
is graphic in Chinese poetry. With 
these, too, came the sensualist, who gave 
himself up to debauchery ; for though 
the Chinese, unlike the Greek and the 
Hindu, do not deify vice, yet must we 
confess that its great centres are more or 
less directly the markets of lust, and 
that many of the temples are supported 
by the wealthy, in order that they may 
have a place where they can privately 
surround themselves with a seraglio. 


Now Only a Ruin. 


But now these shores are only the 
scene of grim ruins. The bell of only a 
single monastery keeps up its monoto- 
nous tone, as if it were ringing the knell 
of idolatry. Instead of the thousands of 
bonzes and Buddhist nuns, who made 
this beautiful valley resound with their 
choruses of adoration, you see only here 
and there a straggling priest at work 
amid the rubbish to rebuild a small 
shrine, that he may find a shelter for his 
idol. 

Instead of the magnificent images, 
thickly-coated with gold, that once sat 
enthroned within these temples, you may 
now see perhaps a head or an arm of the 
former image, or a headless body, which 
the destroying rebels were too indolent 
to demolish completely. Or you will 
see an image which was small enough to 
be hidden away, and thus escape the fate 
of its divine compeers. . 


Will Idolatry be Restored? 

Perhaps you are tempted, as you see 
the desolation, to ask the question, Will 
all this former grandeur be restored ? 
Wili these temples again be reared and 
its images restored? Will the throngs 
of idolaters again come from the distance 
and witness the choruses of Buddhist wor- 
ship? Shall we hear again the noise of 
lewd songs, coming from the boats of lust 
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that plied on these placid waters? We 
answer that it is not impossible. All 
this once sprang from the religious na- 
ture of man. Its Titan attempts to scale 
the very heavens are too well known to 
need illustration. Nay, we may con 

fidently say that they must be rebuilt to 
satisfy the cravings of that religious na- 
ture, unless Christendom will give to 
China something better than Buddhism, 
and put a new song into the mouths of 
these who are seeking in vain for reli- 
gious peace. 

The missionary must be sent to, and 
maintained in, Hangchow ; his native as- 
sistants must be supported and encourag- 
ed, and those who supply the means 
must supply them with fervent prayers 
for the blessing of God. 


Plans of the Missionary. 


I have not been able thas far to secure 
a preaching place, as the people are either 
so prejudiced against foreigners that they 
are unwilling to let their houses, or they 
fear that the tax-gatherers will make the 
occupancy of a house by a foreigner a 
pretext for extortion. But I expect to 
return to Hangchow with two men to 
help me to preach,—one who has been 
employed already at Kinghwa, and an- 
other, a zealous young man, who is study- 
ing with me preparatory to the work of 
preaching, and who already has given 
me much pleasure, partly by his honest 
fidelity in everything I ask him to do, 
and by his earnest exhortations to his 
idolatry-smitten countrymen. If we can- 
not geta house to preach in, we will 
preach in the streets. We will visit the 
shops and speak with the people on “the 
one thing needful ;” we will leave with 
them a suitable tract, or a portion or the 
whole of the New Testament, and God 
will not leave us without the blessing. 


Resistance of Persecution. 


I had also occasion, while at Hang- 
chow, to interfere in a case of persecu- 
tion. The circumstances were these. In 


the village of Singszi, some thirty or for- 
ty miles north of Hangchow, the local 
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magistrate had forbidden the preaching 
of the gospel, evidently for the purpose 
of extortion. The preacher employed 
by the American Presbyterians had, by 
the underlings of this mandarin, already 
been deprived of his watch, and dragged 
more than half way to prison ; but, at the 
entreaties of the people, let loose again. 
The native assistants from the vicinity 
had attempted to obtain an interview 
with his excellency, the magistrate, for 
the purpose of showing hima copy of the 
American treaty, and especially the ar- 
ticle referring to the propagation of the 
gospel; but he had declined the inter- 
view, and sent them word to leave Sings- 
zi immediately. In this plight they ap- 
plied to me; and, as an American, I 
could not but remonstrate against this 
breach of treaty. Thus I went to Sings- 
zi; and after sending on my passport to 
the magistrate, and having been kept 
waiting in his shabby judgment hall for 
nearly half an hour, I was informed that 
his excellency was very sick indeed, and 
could not see me. I told the underling, 
however, very decidedly, that I must see 
his master, and that my business was ur- 
gent, and that I claimed, by virtue of my 
passport, due assistance in a difficulty. 


Interview with the Mandarin. 

This opened the way; and, by a cere- 
mony too tedious to describe, we were 
ushered into, and finally seated in, the 
presence of his excellency. His appear- 
ance was very unprepossessing indeed ; 
for he was evidently a decrepid opium- 
smoker. He listened quietly to our 
statement of the doctrine we preached, 
and looked at the treaty by right of which 
we do so. He had promised to issue a 
proclamation disapproving of any inter- 
ference with the preaching of Christian- 
ity, and making known that the plea that 
this was the religion of the rebels, under 
which the arrest of the preacher had 
been attempted, had no foundation. 
But he refused afterwards to issue such 
a proclamation, and as we therefore had 
no guaranty of being permitted to 
preach Christianity, the matter of perse- 
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cution has been brought to the notice of 
the higher authorities of this province. 
Unfortunate Omission. 

The Chinese translation of the article of 
the treaty is very vague on an essential 
point, not stating that protection is to be 
afforded to persons professing this religion, 
with the qualification “whether native or 
foreign.” Nor have we the advantage of 
the British, who expressly stipulated 
that in all cases of dispute the English 
copy, and not the Chinese translation of 
it, should be the standard of appeal. 


MISSION TO THE TELOOGOOS. 
LETTER FROM MR. CLOUGH. 


Leaving Nellore for Ongole.* 

Ongole, Oct. 24, 1866.—On the eve- 
ning of Sept. 12, we bade adieu to the 
native brethren, many of whom we had 
learned to love, who had assembled en 
masse to see us off. With many and con- 
flicting emotions, feelings too big for ut- 
terance, we took the parting hand of 
dear br. Jewett, with whom we have 
been so intimately associated, and fami- 
ly and those native brethren, looked 
around upon the compound and scenes 
which had been so familiar, and where 
we had found our first home in India af- 
ter our long, tiresome voyage ; the little 
family stepped into a palanquin, and I 
mounted a pony,—amid showers of ben- 
edictions and plenty of tears,—turned 
our backs upon Nellore, and soon were 
fording the Pennaar, then half a mile 
wide, and tumbling over the Arnicot and 
hurrying on to the sea, as though anxious 
to be free from the homage that the Hin- 
dus pay it. 

I need not say much of the journey. 
The “ho hum, ho hum, hu hu” of the 
bearers, and the song that now and then 
took a more tangible form, and described 
the various supposed merits of Mrs. C. 
and our little boy, served as amusement, 
and to while away the hours of darkness 
as the miles wore slowly away. 


*See Mag. for Dec., 1866., p. 467. 
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Lost in the Jungle. 


The second night from Nellore we 
were less fortunate than the night previ- 
ous. Our road for five or six miles lay 
through an open, highly-cultivated coun- 
try. Then to pass around an arm of the 
sea, we were compelled to turn into the 
jungle and proceed by a circuitous route. 
We hoped for a clear evening to pass this 
lonely road, but were disappointed. 
Clouds overspread the sky, threatening 
rain. To add to the gloom, the bearers 
took the wrong path, and after winding 
around for an hour, we found ourselves 
lost. After much loud talk, confusion, 
and the promise of a fine present on my 
part if they quickly retraced their steps, 
we turned around, and in due time reach- 
ed our next stopping-place. 


The Sabbath and Disappointment. 


Sabbath, the 16th, we passed at Sin- 
gari-Konda, a famous place among idola- 
ters in this part of the country. Here 
we expected to overtake our assistants, 
native preachers, who had gone on ahead 
of us, and to have a good time preach- 
ing to the people of this beclouded and 
priest-ridden town. But we were disap- 
pointed again. The assistants, having 
gone another road, failed to come up 
Saturday night, and I was suffering so 
much from fever, caused by having been 
vaccinated just before leaving Nellore, 
that I was able to be out but little. 

Prayer Meeting Hill. 

Monday morning, at an early hour, 
with head and bones aching, we again 
took up our march, and at day-break 
were in sight of what we call Prayer 
Meeting Hill. Thisis the name we have 
given to a hill, where nearly thirteen 
years ago br. Jewett and family, and 
Jacob, a native preacher, who is now in 
heaven, passed this way, met and prayed 
and sang to the great God. This hill 
overlooks the whole town of Ongole and 
the country for many miles around. Tothe 
north-west and south are beautiful fields, 
tanks, topes (groves) and villages, to be 
seen by scores, if not by hundreds. On 
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the east, the bay of Bengal, ten miles 
distant, appears like a long, blue line. 

It is a beautiful scene ; everything in 
nature seems from this place to praise 
God, but “man” only, foolish man, “is 
vile.” Here, I said, a few devoted souls, 
nearly thirteen years ago, met and pray- 
ed tothe true God. Prayed! what for ? 
A hundred temples, shrines and mosques 
consecrated to false gods, and ten thou- 
sand idolaters steeped in sin were pledged 
to support them and transmit their re- 
ligion to their children. 


Prayer Recorded in Heaven. 


One and Jehovah make a majority. 
The little band knew in whom they 
trusted. They prayed to the Lord, who 
hears prayer, that a missionary might be 
sent soon to Ongole, that souls from the 
throng below and around them might 
hear of Jesus, believe and be saved, and 
that heathenism might die. This was 
the burden of their prayer. 

The little company pursued their jour- 
ney,—the people lived, worshipped their 
idols, died, were burned or thrown into 
the river, as they have done for centu- 
ries,—but the prayer had been recorded 
in heaven, and was never forgotten. 

On that bright morning of Sept. 17th 
ult., the first part of the prayer was an- 
swered. The second part of the peti- 
tion, that is, for God’s elect to be sent to 
the missionary, is yet in the future ; but 
we believe the answer to that and many 
other prayers will come. 

Prayer on Entering Ongole. 

An hour later, just as the sun was be- 
ginning to shine, we entered the eom- 
pound, and soon alighted,—again at 
home. Ah, as the sun dispelled the dark- 
ness on this beautiful morning, so may 
God dispel the moral darkness which en- 
velops this wealthy but benighted town, 
Ongole,—was our prayer. 

Reception and Comforts. 

As the palanquin and pony stopped at 
the door of the bungalow, Obaloo, the 
native Christian who has been here alone 
for years, trying, I hope, to lead a Chris- 
tian life, but who has, I fear, made some 
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crooked paths, came running to us, pant- 
ing and laughing, nearly beside himself, 
and capered around for joy, like a little 
boy. 

Itold him, as soon as he got quiet, that 
we were very tired and hungry,and want- 
ed some hot water and milk very soon. He 
soon brought them, and Mrs. C. soon had 
some coffee made. This, with some bread 
brought from Nellore, was placed upon 
rather a novel table, and then our first 
breakfast in our new home was ready. 
Perhaps it might not suit an epicure to 
breakfast on mouldy bread, sheep’s milk 
and coffee, but we thought it quite good. 

Here we are, very happy—do not care 
to be any happier. True, we want 
money; but the Lord will send that. 
True, also, that we are up here in the 
wilderness with little, one might say no, 
society at all, and but few of the com- 
forts,—what are commonly called com- 
forts,—of life, are to be had, and they 
are obtained at fabulous prices. But we 
believe that here is where God wants us, 
and we are satisfied, contented, happy. 


People of Ongole—Opposition. 

The people generally are intelligent, 
larger in size and stronger than in and 
near Nellore; but Satan has got them 
bound, and his majesty does not like to 
have his subjects hear the gospel at all 
times. A few days ago, while my native 
preachers, Rungiah and Lutchmiah, were 
preaching in and near the bazaar, the 
devil stirred the people up, first to abuse 
them with words, and then to stone 
them. Noone was hurt; but the event 
made me feel sad. 

Since our arrival here, I have been ill 
afew days from the effects of a slight 
sunstroke, which I got on the 4th inst. 
For a few days I suffered a great deal of 
pain, and to appearances it came near 
using me up; but the Lord is good to us, 
and He rebuked the pain, and I am now 
well again, and ready to do anything 
that my hands find to do. 


The Work Commenced. 
We are preaching daily, morning and 
evening, in the town and villages around, 
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when not prevented by the rains. We 
have not as yet seen any particular sign 
of the Spirit’s work among us. We may 
have to preach, labor and wait: but I 
trust that God will pour out his Spirit 
upon us soon. We need more faith in 
God, more trust in God, and less in our- 
selves. Do not forget to pray for On- 
gole and the mission family you have 
sent there, unworthy though they may 


Chapel and School-house. 

I am about totry toraise money in In- 
dia to build a chapel and school-house. 
The cost of sucha house as I want—every- 
thing is very dear here—will be about 
1,500 rupees. How much the Lord will 
send us from India, I do not know. Two 
or three months more, and we can tell. 
I may have to call on the Executive 
Committee of the Missionary Union to 
help me out. I hope not. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 


LETTR FROM MR. VORNIERE. 
Religious Visiting. 

Paris, Nov. 30, 1866.—The word of 
God teaches us that “there is a time for 
everything.” Now if there is a time for 
everything, there is also a time for col- 
porting, and a time to visit persons whom 
the colporteur has marked in the fulfil- 
ment of his trust. For much more is ac- 
complished by visiting people in their 
houses at the right time than at the 
wrong. Since the month of Septem- 
ber, therefore, I have endeavored, as far 
as the weakness of my limbs would al- 
low, to make as many new acquaintances 
as possible in my work before the setting 
in of winter. Then, God willing, I shall 
visit all these new acquaintances as well 
as the old. 

Circulation of Bibles and Tracts. 

During the last month I have sold 
about ten Bibles and fifteen New Testa- 
ments per month. The number at first, 
perhaps, seems small; but it must be con- 
sidered that sometimes one has to travel 
three or four days from street to street 
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and from shop to shop, in order to make 
sale of a single Bible. Many are the 
owners of a Bible which they have in- 
herited ; and when they are accessible, 
I give them tracts, for which I promise to 
callagain. That I may save these Bibles 
from being covered over with dust, I have 
put down the names of ninety persons 
on whom I am to call again. The sec- 
ond’time, undoubtedly, there will be few - 
er who show an interest. But let us 
hope that there will be some among them 
accessible to the gospel. 

To find my old and new acquaintances, 
I have been obliged to traverse almost 
every street in Paris. Undoubtedly all 
these persons are not as much interested 
as we could wish; but one can sit down 
with most of them and say whatever he 
pleases. A person enjoying considerable 
reputation in the religious world said to 
me that this is all we ought to ask. 


A Work of Difficulty. 


To visit these people, it is necessary 
to go into five hundred houses to find 
one who is accessible in this mass of in- 
fidelity and depravity. Hence, when I 
find such an one, I attach to such a case 
considerable importance, following up the 
person continually until he makes it man- 
ifest that he no longer wishes for my ex- 
hortations or my tracts. 

I admire the perseverance of those 
missionaries who labor for ten years with- 
out seeing any fruit of their toils. I feel 
how much need I have to entreat God to 
impart to me the same. 

It is a thing of no small importance to 
have acquaintances whom we can visit in 
Paris. An evangelist of another church, 
with whom I was conversing, told me 
that they found it necessary to invent all 
sorts of means to get access to families. 
As we practise colportage, we are not re- 
duced to this extremity. 

Offer to Sell Bibles Back Again. 

Such absurd things are said about the 
Bible, that Iam really ashamed of the 
French nation. Ihave found some, even 
very lately, who wished to sell me again 
the Bibles which they had previously 
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bought. “Hear my reasoning,” said I to 
some who were willing to listen to me ; 
“do you not think it would be unworthy 
of the Creator to put us into the world 
without giving us the knowledge of his 
will? Well, what we have to do in or- 
der to be eternally happy is taught in 
the Bible. Now, if I should buy your 
Bible, I should be accessory to your eter- 
nal ruin.” 


Encouraged in the Work. 


Sometimes I find a reward for my ef- 
forts. Here are two examples among 
many. A woman, to whom I offered a 
Bible, replied, “I will buy it, Mr. V.; I 
know a little about it. I will tell you 
how. At least twelve years ago, I lived 
at service in the family of a worthy Eng- 
lish Protestant minister. I fell grievous- 
ly sick. One morning, about six o’clock, 
he came to my bedside, read to me from 
the Bible, and then said, ‘Mary, if you 
should die, shall I speak to a pricst to 
bury you?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘you must bury 
me, if you are willing.” This woman 
was also glad to buy some tracts. Fora 
long time she has frequented our meet- 
ings on the Sabbath in Paris, when she 
was not detained. Some time ago she 
said to me, “If I should die, I wish you 
to be called.” 

A tailor, who has heard the gospel and 
has some knowledge of the Bible, and 
reads our tracts with the greatest eager- 
ness, was desirous of joining us every 
Sabbath, but finds the same difficulties as 
the woman of whom I have just spoken. 

Suicide Prevented. 

If a colporteur hears absurd things, he 
also meets with strange things. <A well- 
educated woman, who had a Bible, which 
she inherited, and whom I urged to read 
it every time I visited her, one day, when 
I entered the house, was crying aloud— 
“How unfortunate todie in this way! O 
my poor children!” “What is the mat- 
ter?” said I. She then showed me in 
her hand a phial of laudanum, half of 
which she had swallowed. My coming 
in had deranged her plans. She experi- 
enced no evil from what she had taken, 
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and I reprimanded her severely for her 
crime. She has since gone to teaching 
again, and I think has no idea of com- 
mitting suicide. 

I have gone as a colporteur among the 
colliers. The people whom we visit 
would not be visited by anybody else. 
They are not the great ones of the earth, 
but those by whom our church must be 
filled, if we are faithful. May we have 
grace to be so. 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. HAUPT, BREMEN. 
Visits to Wounded Soldiers. 


On Monday, July 23, I packed my 
portmanteau full of tracts, ‘Testaments 
and “Messengers of Peace,” and went to 
Diisseldorf, where the roadside inns, turn- 
ed into hospitals, contained many wound- 
ed warriors, both Prussians and Austri- 
ans. On my arrival I was met by two 
friends, to whom I communicated my in- 
tention, and one of them at once offered 
to accompany me. I was very glad of 
this, as I was somewhat of a stranger 
in Diisseldorf. My box was heavy, so 
we took it first to the large inn by the 
railway station. 

The officer on guard said the surgeon 
was just then with the patients, and we 
must therefore wait. 

I am no friend of waiting, so I pro- 
posed tomy companion to visit another 
hospital in the meantime. There, how- 
ever, we could not gain admittance, as 
the inspector said he was not authorized 
to admit us without permission from the 
surgeon. We were obliged to return 
and wait patiently. Before long, the 
doctor came. I told him I was a minis- 
ter from Bremen, and requested his per- 
mission to visit the sick, to whom I would 
distribute Christian books gratuitously. 
With much politeness he gave his con- 
sent, and a superior officer, who was with 
him, also fully approved. We then en- 
gaged a porter, and requested him to 
take us to all the rooms where the sick 
were. 
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Tract Distribution. 


Then our work began. For two full 
hours we went from room to room, where 
the sick men lay in beds. The convales- 
cents were talking and smokingin groups, 
and complained of having nothing to do. 
All received the books with joy and 
thanks. Of the tracts, the favorites were 
“The Battle of Leipsic,” “The Three 
Soldiers in the Hospital,” “The Death of 
a Christian Soldier,” “The Aged French 
Soldier,” ete. 


Conversations with Soldiers. 


One Prussian soldier, shot through 
the leg, when he saw the title of the 
“Messenger of Peace,” exclaimed with 
joy, thinking it was a placard announcing 
the terminating of the war. I comforted 
him by saying there were propositions of 
peace, but told him also that he stood in 
need of another peace,—peace with God. 
A powerful young man, just risen from 
his bed, was attempting to walk, but was 
not able. “My friend,” I said, “what do 
you want ?” “Want,” he replied, sadly, 
“I want everything.” “Well,” I said, “I 
can tell you then to whom to apply, for 
Jesus has everything to give you.” 

Another was endeavoring to rise, but 
trembled all over; he said he had this af- 
fection during the Schleswig-Holstein 
war; and when he was again obliged to 
go to war, it had returned. 

Several who were suffering from shot 
and sabre wounds were quite cheerful, 
and very anxious to tell of the battles of 
Langensalza and Kénigsgratz; but I 
could not wait, as my porter was impa- 
tient. In one of the courtyards were a 
number of Austrians; as soon as they 
saw what we were doing, they surround- 
ed us like bees, and all begged for books. 
Others, who did not understand German, 
begged likewise, saying their comrades 
would translate to them. They were as 
happy as if they had been at home ; in- 
deed, many were probably much better 
off than in their own homes. Certainly 
Prussia may be praised for humane treat- 
rent of her prisoners. 
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I was surprised that among the num- 
bers with whom I spoke, I did not meet 
with one believer; a melancholy proof 
how thin the ranks of God’s children still 
are. 

Our box was much lightened before we 
reached the next hospital. The inspec- 
tor, who had at first refused us admission, 
met us at the entrance, and with many 
apologies told us we were free to enter 
allthe rooms. So we went from room to 
room to the bedsides of the wounded. 

Three larger rooms were entirely filled 
with sufferers from inflammation of the 
eyes. It was a sad spectacle tosee these 
young, powerful men,with theirred, burn- 
ing eyes, sitting in bed, trying, by the ap- 
plication of cold water, to lessen their suf- 
ferings. In this state they were of course 
unable to read; but they gladly took the 
tracts, hoping later to be able to make 
use of them. 

As we returned to our friend’s house 
with an almost empty box, we sighed to 
the Lord to water with his blessing the 
seed we had sown. 

Prayer is the most important part of 
all work for the kingdom of God. 

Evangelical Hospital. 

In the evering I preached at Diissel- 
dorf, and afterwards endeavored to visit 
the so-called Evangelical hospital, but 
was refused admission. The director 
made the excuse that most of the pa- 
tients were Catholics,—as if they might 
therefore be visited by none but Catholic 
clergy. However he undertook to dis- 
tribute the tracts himself, if I would give 
them to him, which Idid. All that were 
left I gave to the cuirassiers at Dentz. 
Of the 1,500 tracts, 500 Messengers of 
Peace and 50 Testaments which I had 
taken with me, I brought back not a sin- 
gle leaf. 


LETTER FROM MR. EWERT, KICINY, PRUSSIAN 
POLAND. 


Baptist Principles in Poland. 
Our principles make most way among 
the Lutheran population of Poland, less 
among the Mennonites, least among the 
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Catholics, and not at all among the Jews. 
I notice, however, the conversion of a Ro- 
man Catholic woman, and also that of a 
priest, who has come to the knowledge of 
the truth, often reads the New Testament 
and explains it well. 

The baptism of a woman sixty-three 
years old, the wife of a Mennonite min- 
ister, has roused much attention. Large 
meetings have been established at Po- 
dole, the fruits of which may be seen in 
the reception of eight persons. This 
roused the anger of a schoolmaster to 
such a degree that he tried to hinder the 
baptism by violent means, and gave him- 
self a great deal of trouble to stir up the 
rabble of the place against the brethren. 
But not succeeding in this, he went to 
the minister, and brought it to such a 
pass that fifteen armed men were sent to 
arrest and drag me before the magistrate, 
who however found my passport quite 
correct, so that the design of the enemy 
was again overthrown. I completed the 
baptism and remained three weeks long- 
er in this neighborhood. 


LETTER FROM MR. STREHLE, BRESLAU. 
Missionary Labors and Tract Distribution. 

Breslau, Sept. 27, 1866.—I have been 
requested by Mr. Oncken toprepare some 
account of our missionary labors among 
the Prussian soldiers during the past 
war. I do it with joy; for many a good 
seed of Divine truth has been scattered 
among our brave troops. 

Iseized the opportunity afforded by 
the trains passing through our town full 
of soldiers, and distributed as many tracts 
as possible, all of which were thankfully 
and gladly received. On the day which 
our beloved sovereign set apart for prayer 
before the commencement of hostilities, 
we assembled to pray to the Lord of 
Hosts that He would graciously overrule 
the impending war to the furtherance of 
his cause, the spread of his kingdom, and 
the welfare and prosperity of the land. 
And now, after the termination of the 
conflict, we find our faith has not been 
in vain. 
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On this day of prayer, however, I had 
resolved to lose no opportunity, and in- 
vited all the brethren to come with me 
and assist in giving away tracts to the 
soldiers. To my great joy they all were 
willing ; and we hunted up the soldiers 
everywhere, in the barracks, on sentry, 
at their quarters, in the streets,—in short, 
wherever we could find them. Our eager- 
ness was so marked that the attention of 
the public was directed to us, and many 
were induced to take a tract. We dis- 
tributed 1,200 tracts, and sold nearly 
eighty Testaments. 

Generally speaking, there were very 
few troops quartered here during the war ; 
the most were situated in the Reichen- 
bach neighborhood, br. Knapp’s district. 
I made it, however, a matter of duty to 
give a tract to every soldier I met. 

Other brethren visited the hospital 
and distributed tracts among the sick 
and wounded. Here the patientsshowed — 
us beautiful devotional works, tracts and 
Testaments,which the Church mission had 
distributed gratis, for which work a col- 
porteur had been engaged. Still I sent 
“Friedensboten” (Messengers of Peace) 
to other hospitals. We distributed also 
a great many tracts among Austrian 
prisoners, who eagerly received them. 
I noticed that some of them had tracts 
which some of our brethren had already 
given to them. 

It once happened that some Austrian 
prisoners were in a train by which I was 
going to one of our preaching stations. 
As [ noticed this, I got out of the train at 
the next station, and, distributing tracts 
among the soldiers, was soon surrounded 
by by-standers. As the station-master 
saw this, he asked for a tract, which he 
immediately gave to agensd’arms. The 
gensd’arms advanced and asked me who 
had given me permission to distribute 
these works. I replied that it was long 
since permitted by the State, and he 
ought only to read one of the tracts him- 
self, and he would then see that they 
taught what was good and right. He 
looked then somewhat closer at the tract, 
and said, “Yes, it was all about God,” and 
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so on, and then disappeared. I could 
then give away as many tracts as I liked, 
which I did, till I had no more left. 

Icame again, together with soldiers, 
to whom I also gave some tracts; and 
among others to an officer, who sat at 
a distance, I gave a tract entitled, “What 
Prayer can do.” “Yes,” he said, “what 
prayer can do! that we have learned in 
the past war.” I kept up a highly in- 
teresting conversation with him. 

Imay say asacharacteristic that many 
ofthe Austrian soldiers asked if the tracts 
were written against Benedek. As soon 
as they read the titles, they changed their 
minds. 


As our brave troops were now about 
to return home, I thought how nice it 
would be, if on their entry they could 
be supplied with “Friedensboten.” Fur- 
ther reflection, however, showed me that 
this would be unsuitable, as it would hin- 
der them in their march, and I therefore 
resolved to look them all up in their own 
villages where they assembled previous 
to their triumphant entry into Breslau. 

I packed up my travelling trunk full 
of Friedensboten and Testaments. A 
brother accompanied me and helped me 
to carry the trunk ; so we set out on our 
tour. We went from village to village in 
the greatest heat of the day; the per- 
spiration streamed down our faces, and 
our labor was not unrewarded. We went 
into every peasant’s homestead and every 
little inn, and devoted ourselves exclu- 
sively to the soldiers, who the following 
day were to be received with triumphal 
honors in Breslau. To the question, 
What were these tracts intended for ? I 
answered, “Your hearts are to be turned 
by these to the God who has given you 
the victory, so that you are now able to 
return with joy.” 

In this beautiful and blessed employ- 
ment we labored till far into the night. 
It was half past nine o’clock when we 
first began to wend our footsteps home. 
We gave away above one thousand Frie- 
densboten and tracts, and sold thirty Tes- 
taments. Altogether I have distributed 
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8,730 tracts,and sold three hundred Tes- 
taments. 


General Missionary Labors. 

As for my general missionary labor, I 
preach the word of God as often as I am 
at Breslau, service on Sundays regularly 
and uninterruptediy, hold prayer meet- 
ings frequently, and Sunday schools, and 
administer the Lord’s Supper. I visit 
during the week, give away tracts, and 
conduct a Bible class or prayer meeting 
in the evening, or hold a singing class, or 
write to the brethren dwelling at a dis- 
tance, to comfort them and strengthen 
them in their faith, according as the Lord 
gives me grace. I also preach one day 
in the week. Besides this, I visit our 
preaching stations regularly, and serve 
them with the word of life. 

The Lord has deigned to bless my lit- 
tle work. I say it thankfully, for it is 
the Lord’s work. This year we have al- 
ready baptized twenty souls, and next 
Sunday I am to baptize in Breslau five 
more precious souls into the death of 


Jesus. Others are awaiting us at the 
outstations. The Lord be praised. 
A New Helper. 


A great weight lies on my shoulders in 
regard to the church, and I am tempted 
sometimes to break out into the apostle’s 
lamentation (Phil. 2: 20, 21), “For I 
have no man like-minded who will nat- 
urally care for your state ; for all seek 
their own, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s.” How long I have wished 
to have a faithful helper! The Lord has 
not turned away from my prayers, but 
has suddenly raised up a friend, who has 
pledged himself to give £15 a year for 
ten years for the support of a missionary, 
if the church can raise an equal sum. 
The church will do what she can; and, 
trusting in the arm of the Lord, with 
the aid of the other churches in Silesia, 
ventures to maintain one more mission- 


We have found this missionary in a 
dear brother, now in America, who was 
once in the service of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, but was dismissed 
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when he became a Baptist, because the 
government withdrew its grant, in con- 
sequence of which he went to America. 
He enjoys the perfect confidence of the 
brethren, and everybody rejoices at his 
coming. I have already written to him, 
and know he will be glad and ready to 
come. I also rejoice with all mv heart, 
knowing that he will be a faitbful fellow- 
laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. 
May the Lord bring him over soon un- 
der his gracious and merciful guidance. 


LETTER FROM MR. NIEMETZ.* 


Quarter-century Celebration in Memel. 

The church in Memel was constituted 
Oct. 3, 1841 ; consequently it was twen- 
ty-five years old Oct. 3, 1866. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held on that day, 
and the anniversary celebration com- 
menced on the following Sabbath. For 
many years the church had desired to 
welcome again br. Oncken on that occa- 
sion, who was present at the organization 
of the church and had so often manifest- 
ed his affection for it. But in this we 
were destined to be disappointed. Only 
three ministering brethren from abroad 
were able to be with us. 

Br. Klempel preached on Sabbath 
morning, Oct. 7, from 2 Sam. 7:18, 19; 
br. Niemetz, in the afternoon, from Ps. 
84: 2, 3, alluding to the fact that fifteen 
years before, Oct. 12, 1851, the spacious 
chapel was opened, which was now al- 
most as crowded as on that occasion. 

Loving hearts and hands had adorned 
the interior of the chapel with festal 
flowers, which had been cultivated dur- 
ing the summer with reference to this 
ceremony. . Festal hymns had also been 
prepared by the choir, which filled every 
heart with joy, and when they alluded 
to those who had fallen asleep, drew 
tears of sympathy from every eye. Then 
followed the baptism of three candidates, 
preceded by an address to the waiting 

*The preceding communications regarding 
the mission in Germany were forwarded by 


Mr. Oncken. The remainder under tvis head 
were translated from the “Missionsblatt.”’ 
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assembly. The Lord’s Supper was then 
administered, the Scriptures being read 
and the prayers offered in the German, 
Lettish and Lithuanian languages. It 
was a blessed season. We sat in full 
rows, with strangers from Kurland and 
Petersburg, emptying the overflowing 
cups of bliss and joy which were put into 
our hands by the Master of the feast. 
The joy was the greater, because fifteen 
members who had separated themselves 
from the church two years before were 
now restored. Joyfully the hours sped 
away, till night came on. 

On Monday, Oct. &, the ministers and 
missionaries from Kurland and Peters- 
burg, together with the brethren present 
from those churches, consulted together 
in reference to their interests. In the 
afternoon the whole church united ina 
love-feast. Then again rivers of joy 
flowed down from the presence of the 
Lord. A letter was read from br. Onck- 
en, full of words of refreshing and encour- 
agement. Then came friendly letters 
from other brethren, testifying to their 
Christian sympathy. These were fol- 
lowed by remarks by various brethren, 
making the occasion one of great enjoy- 
ment. 

Ordination of a Russian Minister. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 9, the consultations 
of the preceding day were continued, re- 
sulting in the resolution to ordain br. 
Giirtner, of Russia, who had been for 
several years a laborer in the vineyard 
of the Lord. In the afternoon a festival 
was prepared for the children of the 
Sabbath school, a hundred in number. 
In the evening br. Giirtner was ordained, 
and thus terminated this three days’ fes- 
tival. Long may it be remembered and 
followed by a still more prosperous and 
precious quarter of a century. 


LETTER FROM MR. GRIMM. 
Dedication of a New Chapel. 

By the help of God a chapel was dedi- 
cated in Grodzisko, Oct. 7. Many breth- 
ren from far and near were present, in- 
dicating their sympathy and interest. 
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On the next day, two aged persons, on 
the borders of the grave, were baptized 
and received into the churck. 


The Field and its Need. 


The meetings are generally well at- 
tended, and we hope soon to receive sev- 
eral more by baptism. Everywhere there 
is a hungering and thirsting for the bread 
of life. I am unable to meet the de- 
mands made upon me. My powers are 
insuflicient for so wide a field. May the 
Lord have compassion, and send more la- 
borers into his harvest. Two outstations, 
eight miles distant, which I am able to 
visit only once in a month, desire to be 
formed into an independent church. 

Tracts are gladly received. On a 
journey, I sold in a railroad car twenty 
Testaments, eight of Spurgeon’s sermons 
and some tracts. Up to this time I have 
baptized this year forty persons. These 
are proofs that the Lord has done great 
things for us. May He continue to have 
mercy upon us. 


LETTER FROM MR. STANGNOWSKI. 
Death of a Polish Missionary. 


On the 22d of August, Mr. Thimm, 
one of our Polish missionaries, died after 
an illness of five months. He was buried 
in Baumgarth, Aug. 27. The exercises 
at his funeral were deeply interesting. 
The sermon, from the text—“Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord”—we 
believe will not be without fruit. He 
has overcome through the blood of the 
Lamb. 
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In consequence of the protracted ill- 
ness of br. Thimm, the Polish churches 
have enjoyed very little pastoral care 
since the beginning of the year, and the 
entire work is in a suffering condition. 
The Polish brethren are pleading for a 
Polish missionary; but there is no one 
who can be sent to them. O ye who 
read this letter, pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send a Polish laborer into this 


field. 
Church Festival. 


We have lately enjoyed a delightful 
festival in Goyden. The church here 
was constituted Oct. 7,1857. The pres- 
ent year, Oct. 7 again occurred on Sun- 
day. We embraced the opportunity to 
celebrate the event which happened 
eleven years before. The promise of 
Christ—“Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom”—the subject of the morn- 
ing’s discourse, has been abundantly ful- 
filled. Most of the original members were 
no longer present. Many had crossed the 
Jordan of death and entered the heav- 
enly Canaan. Others had emigrated 
beyond the sea or removed elsewhere. 
A few others, like the lost tribes of Israel, 
were lost in the world. What sorrow 
filled our hearts in looking back upon 
them—as withered branches! Those 
who had still a place in the Lord’s house, 
and who were permitted to be present, 
heartily rejoiced in the mercy and good- 
ness of God. 

The number of members is now more 
than double that at the founding of the 
church. Our daughter-church, Ksions- 
ken, has also twice as many members as 
the mother-church. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE SPIRIT REQUIRED IN THE WORK. 

The view which our Lord took of the 
work of the world’s evangelization was a 
tender and compassionate view. “When 
He saw the multitudes, He was moved with 
compassion on them.”’ Pity for man was the 
predominant feeling in the heart of Jesus. 


It certainly stands out most prominent y 
in the record of his earthly ministry. 
There were other emotions that might 
well and naturally have swayed Him. 
Sin, the great cause of his coming, hel 
other aspects, especially to his eyes, than 
those which called for sorrow and com- 
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passion. Wrath and indignation as an 
outraged Sovereign, resentment as a 
slighted and ill-repaid Benefactor, rigid 
sternness as an inexorable Judge, might 
properly enough have characterized the 
attitude of the Son of God toward men. 
And then the keen and bitter suffering 
He must have experienced from the con- 
tact of his pure and holy nature with 
sinners and with sin, would have been 
but suitably and naturally manifested by 
an outward and evident aversion and 
disgust. The elevated and refined shrink 
instinctively from the low and brutal; 
the upright and moral turn with abhor- 
rence from the profligate and the fallen; 
and in like manner, but with an infinite- 
ly deeper and sharper pain, must the holy 
Jesus have revolted at the pollution and 
the vileness of the fallen world. And 
both the depth of the degradation He 
found, and the bitterness of the hostility 
and ingratitude He met with, must have 
tended to produce a profound and over- 
whelming discouragement as to the suc- 
cess of his mission. And yet, not wrath, 
not disgust, not discouragement, but pity, 
was the foremost emotion and the might- 
iest impulse of the Lord Jesus. He was 
the very impersonation of it, as He bent 
over the disfigured and loathsome leper 
who kneeled before Him; and the ten- 
derest compassion was expressed, more 
eloquently than words could speak it, in 
the tears He shed at the grave of Laza- 
rus and over doomed Jerusalem. That 
briefest verse of Holy Writ, “Jesus 
wept,” is the most astonishing revelation 
which even inspired words could convey 
of the attitude and feeling of Jesus to- 
ward men. 

And it was not merely as a friend, or 
asa son of Israel, that He shed those 
tears ; not merely for his loss in the one 
case, nor for the coming misery of his 
people in the other; nor was it, in gen- 
eral, simply the physical suffering which 
in all its forms He was so prompt to help 
and heal, which most deeply touched his 
heart. All outward griefs and miseries, 
all the curse and blight which rested on 
the world, were but the fruit and conse- 
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quence of sin; and, therefore, it was be- 
cause of sin that “Jesus groaned in the 
spirit and was troubled; "it was over 
that sin that “Jesus wept.” It was man 
as a sinner, far more than man asa suf- 
ferer, that moved the sorrow of the Lord. 
To Him a sinner was the most wretched 
and pitiable object in the universe; a 
sinner, He well knew, was, and must ever 
be, as such, a laboring and heavy-laden 
man. He saw that the multitudes “faint- 
ed and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd.” They were vex- 
ed, harassed and cast down, desolate, 
hopeless and forlorn, under the grievous 
burden and bondage of sin; and, there- 
fore, “He was moved with compassion on 
them,”—the tender mercy of a God, and 
the yearning pity of a man. 

Now, what the church needs, and what 
every member of it needs, in order to be 
more like the Lord, and to do more for 
the Lord, is just this spirit of Christ. 
We need to be pervaded and swayed 
and overmastered by the mighty impulse 
of a holy pity for sinners in their sin. 
No other man can, indeed, weep over sin 
like Jesus, because none can see its guilt 
and fathom its pollution, and guage its 
heinousness, and comprehend its misery, 
like Him. And yet grace can teach us, 
as it taught David, to ery out, “Rivers of 
water run down my eyes, because they 
keep not thy law.” We must at least 
share, if we cannot reach and realize to 
the full, the temper of Jesus toward a 
lost and wretched world, if we would la- 
bor with Him, and like Him, for its res- 
cue and relief. We must learn to feel 
how terrible and desperate a thing it is 
to be a sinner, before we can worthily 
and efliciently reach out to a sinner a 
helping hand, in the name and after the 
manner of the Master. 

That the church comes grievously and 
guiltily short in this particular—and 
surely it does come short—must be owing 
to a defect in the depth and thorough- 
ness of religious life and feeling. Super- 
ficial conviction of sin, partial repen- 
tance, imperfect contrition for sin, slight 
perceptions of the tremendous evil of sin, 
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cannot but be the cause of our want of 
sorrowful sympathy for a perishing world. 
It was in such an unsanctified and un- 
Christlike temper that James and John 
proposed to call down fire from heaven 
on the inhospitable Samaritan village, 
and which Christ rebuked when He 
said, “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” If the exalted Prince and 
Saviour would bestow on his church in 
richer measure the gift of repentance, and 
breathe on his people his own meek and 
lowly spirit, we should find harshness, 
and disgust, and discouragement, and im- 
patience, and weariness in well-doing, 
whether in respect to the man at our 
doors who resists the truth, or the blind- 
ed and obdurate millions of heathendom, 
expelled, and replaced by the tenderest 
pity for all for whom Christ died. Just 
as we feel that we have been pardoned, 
are we willing and ready to forgive; as 
far as we know that Divine mercy has 
borne with us, so far and so long will we 
bear with others; as deeply as a humble 
yet grateful memory reminds us that we 
fell ourselves, so low will we be willing 
to stoop to the fallen. When that char- 
ity which “beareth all things, hopeth ail 
things, endureth all things,” shall have its 
perfect work in the church of Christ, and 
fill her with that warm and loving sympa- 
thy which beamed from the eyes of Jesus, 
then will.she open her arms in her Mas- 
ter’s name, and, after his example, to em- 
brace and welcome and save the dying 
world. 

Again, the view which Jesus took of 
this work was evidently one which 
prompted the most earnest effort and 
energy in its prosecution—the use of 
every means, and the putting forth of 
every power for its accomplishment. 
How singly and entirely He gave Him- 
self to it—how persistent and tireless He 
was in going up and down doing good, 
it is the burden of the gospels to tell. 
The most complete and exhaustive rec- 
ord of a human life ever made is given 
n those two utterances of his own lips: 
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“The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up ;” “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” 
And this is what He demands of the 
church on which He laid the work of 
spreading his gospel through the world ; 
not of his ministers alone, and surely not 
of the little band only who are his wit- 
nesses to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
but of every soul that calls Him Master 
and Lord. Ie looks upon the faint and 
scattered multitudes—He declares the ° 
greatness of the harvest—and then He 
calls for laborers, for apostles and evan- 
gelists, for pastors and teachers; yet not 
for these alone, but for all who can fill 
any place, and do any part of the work, 

in the vineyard. “Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest, that He would send forth la- 

borers into his harvest.” “I sent you to 

reap that whereon ye bestowed no la- 

bor ; other men labored, and ye are en- 
tered into their labors.” 

The division and allotment of work is 
as plainly a law of the kingdom of Christ, 
as of any other department of human 
exertion. Some sow, others reap ; some: 
labor, and others enter into their labors. 
Praying, giving and going seem to be the 
three grand departments of the church’s 
work ; and in at least one of these, every 
one of her members is responsible to the 
Master for his share. The Lord will. 
have, not a ministry, but a church of la- 
borers; and woe be to him who con- 
cludes that he has no work to do, and 
stands all the day idle. There, just as in 
the mechanism of human society, the 
wisest and strongest worker has but his 
own share to do; and the feeblest and 
humblest laborer is as necessary as he to 
the great plan which embraces all—just 
as the smallest satellite is as indispensa- 
ble to the order and balance of the heav- 
ens as the mightiest orb in the firmament. 
No angel can be spared from the ranks 
of the host of heaven; and no Christian 
ean fold his hands or follow his own de- 
vices, without wronging his neighbor and 
robbing his Lord. There and here, 
God’s servants must serve Him, or they 
are not his servants at all. 


Miscellany.— Woman in Heathen Countries. 


A sense of personal, distinct responsi- 
bility for activity and service, is one of 
the earliest and most impressive thoughts 
that true religion awakens in the soul; 
and he has not learned the first lesson 
taught by the Holy Ghost, who has not 
been brought to cry with Paul, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?’ with 
Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth ;” with Isaiah, “Here am I, send 
me.” © brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, if this were more uni- 
versally felt and solemnly realized in re- 
lation to the work of making known the 
grace of God to all men, would our stated 
meetings for intercession for the world be 
so thinly attended and so coldly carried 
on? Would such scanty driblets of our 
abundance find their way into the treas- 
ury of the Lord ? Would hundreds of our 
churches, as now, utterly fail either to 
give or to pray—would the mass of those 
who bear the name of Christ neglect in 
any form of effort to spread the savor of 
‘that name, either in the shadow of hea- 
‘then temples, or in the neighborhood of 
-our own homes? Let us hear anew for’ 
ourselves, and let us sound again in the 
church’s ears the solemn admonitions of 
the Lord: “Freely ye have received, 
freely give ;’ ““To whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required ;” 
“That servant which knew his Lord’s 
will and did it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.”"—Rev. W. Irvin in For. 
Miss. 


WOMAN IN HEATHEN COUNTRIES. 
In nothing are the effects of Christi- 
anity seen more remarkably in heathen 
countries than in its elevation of the con- 
dition of woman from a wretched slave 
to that noble place of companionship with 
man that God made her tooccupy. The 
-eause of missions to the heathen, there- 
fore, appeals with great force to Christian 
women. They are everywhere zealous 
in good works. Their hearts are tender 
and their hands are ready to help the af- 
flicted. Who are so afflicted, who so 
poor, who 8o wretched as the thousands, 
he millions of their own sex in heathen 
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lands? Christian mothers, daughters, 
sisters! read the following, which gives 
but a glimpse of the reality, and let it 
move you to more earnest prayer and 
more vigorous effort to send the gospel 
to the heathen. 

The authors of the so-called sacred 
books of Mohammedanism and _ heathen- 
ism uniformly speak in the most disre- 
spectful terms of woman, and endeavor 
all they can to degrade her. In the Ko- 
ran she is classed with “impure animals.” 
One of the precepts of that book is, Pigs, 
dogs, women, and other impure animals, 
must not be permitted to enter a mosque.” 
The Hindu Shasters, or Sacred Laws, say 
that “‘woman is as foul as falsehood itself, 
and she must not be permitted to read 
the holy text.” Similar expressions are 
found also in many of the religious books 
of China ; and Mohammedan, Hindu and 
Chinese writers agree in saying that the 
sole cause of woman’s existence is to be 
the servant of the man, and to minister 
to his pleasure and gratification. The 
Shasters say, “Let the wife who wishes 
to perform sacred ablution wash the feet 
of her lord and drink the water; fora 
husband is to a wife greater than San- 
kard or Vishnu. The husband is her 
god, her priest, her religion.” 

A Hindu woman, of high caste, recent- 
ly said to a Christian lady, “Yours is the 
woman’s Bible. Our Shasters say noth- 
ing of women but what is hard and cruel; 
but your Bible is full of kind and loving 
words for us.” There is deep meaning 
in this language from a heathen, and we 
cannot marvel that when the ancient and 
revered books of the Moslem and the pa- 
gan speak so contemptuously and cruelly 
of woman, her condition outside the 
bounds of Christendom should be so ab- 
ject and pitiable. 

How sad her lot is in India, from the 
cradle to the grave, is graphically shown 
in the following from an Indian corres- 
pondent of the Christian Work : 

“The laws of Hindu society deliberate- 
ly aim at woman’s degradation. There 
is no law or usage affecting her sex which 
does not, in some way, serve to rivet 
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more firmly the chains of her serfdom. 
The whole system of social government 
seems to have been intentionally so con- 
structed, as by a lingering but sure pro- 
cess, to stifle and extinguish as well all 
intellectual aspiration as all moral sensi- 
bility. Everything is against her. The 
domestic sphere is the only one in which 
she can move; and here she is a slave, 
made so and kept so by religion and 
usage. If buoyancy of spirit and free- 
dom from care characterize childhood, 
then she never knew childhood. She 
received no welcome at her birth. From 
the time she could walk unassisted, and 
understand what was said to her, she was 
made to share her mother’s household 
cares, and was encouraged, by being 
taught to present prayers and offerings 
to the gods, to make it her one solicitude 
to obtain a husband. If no husband 
came by the time she was ten years old, 
she submitted to the ceremony of mar- 
riage to a tree, that her parents might 
escape the shame of having it said that 
they had a daughter still unmarried. Or, 
having been married to a human hus- 
band while she was as yet only five or 
six years of age, she continued in the se- 
clusion of her mother’s zenana for a brief 
period longer, and then went to her hus- 
band’s house, where she was at once in- 
ducted into the office of slave to her 
mother-in-law. Made to do all the 
drudgery of the house from morning to 
night, abused, ill-treated, beaten, ma- 
ligned to her husband (for she is only 
serving the apprenticeship common to 
all Hindu wives), she resignedly toils and 
suffers, and suffers and toils, until she be- 
comes a mother. Her condition hence- 
forward is somewhat mitigated ; but she 
nevertheless remains the victim of her 
mother-in-law’s tyranny. It is only when 
her mother-in-law dies, that she hopes to 
gain her freedom. 

“Let us suppose the old tyrant to have 
died—what now is the condition of the 
wife and mother? She has her children 
around her. Her girls obey her, and 
perhaps love her; her boys are taught 
to despise her and scorn her authority. 


wives, not widows. 
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But now, perhaps, her husband dies. 
Her widowhood introduces her to new 
humiliations. British law has interfered 
to prevent widow-immolation, and she 
does not die with her husband. But 
Hinduism has found means by which the 
intent of the law may be evaded. If her 
husband’s relations dare not force her to 
mount the funeral pile, they can, never- 
theless, have recourse to refinements of 
cruelty at home, which work her death 
quite as effectually, ifnot as speedily. She 
shall never marry again, and the interval 
between her husband’s death and her 
own shall be shortened by every means 
that a heartless ingenuity can devise. 
By way of foretaste, she shall begin by 
being stripped of all her ornaments— 
bracelets, anklets and necklaces are for 
In place of the mus- 
lins and embroidered silks she once wore, 
she shall be clothed in coarse white linen, 
and in it shall bear heat and cold alike. 
She shall again become the drudge of the 
household, working the hardest and being 
thanked the least. Fish, which she was 
allowed to eat as a wife, is denied her as 
a widow. Indeed, she shall eat nothing 
more nourishing than boiled rice and 
greens, and that only once in the twen- 
ty-four hours. And then, if on sitting to 
her frugal meal, she detects in her rice 
the smallest particle of anything extra- 
neous, forthwith the whole of the food 
must be thrown away, and she must con- 
tentedly starve till the next day. At 
the changes of the moon, and sundry 
other occasions, she must abstain from 
food altogether. When she falls ill, as 
she soon must, her enfeebled state of 
body rendering her very liable to epi- 
demic diseases, her family may, to save 
appearances, call in a kobiraj, or native 
physician ; but where recovery depends 
on the regulation of the dict, and the 
laws of widowhood interdict the neces- - 
sary diet, what can a physician do ? 

“A young man once came to me in 
great distress of mind. H:s widowed sis- 
ter had been seized with cholera, and 
mistrusting the nostrums of the kobiraj, 
he had persuaded his father to call in the 
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English physician of the place. The girl 
tided over the attack; but was very weak ; 
and the doctor, knowing it would be use- 
less to prescribe animal food for a Hindu, 
ordered her relatives to feed her with 
fish. He was told that it could not be. 

“*Why not?’ he inquired; ‘I know 
that you Hindus do not eat animal food, 
but you do eat fish.’ 

“That is true,’ was the reply; ‘but 
your patient is a widow, and widows may 
not eat even fish.’ 

“The doctor’s rejoinder was a very 
sensible one : 

“*Why did you go to the expense of 
saving her from death when you deny 
her the means of supporting life? If 
she does not get nourishing food, she will 
be sure to succumb to the very next at- 
tack of cholera.’ 

“No doubt the doctor was right; but 
the issue he predicted is just the issue 
which the law of Hindu widowhood dis- 
tinctly meditates. The widow must be 
got rid of. To have persuaded her, 
when her husband died, to act the sut- 
tee, would have been the simplest, and 
perhaps the kindest, course to pursue; 
but as the British government has inter- 
fered to prevent self-immolation, the slow- 
er but equally sure process of starvation 
and cruel slavery must be resorted to. 
Hinduism teaches that when a woman or 
girl (as the case may be) loses her hus- 
band, it is owing to some crime that she 
has committed, either in this life or in 
sume former state of being. Widow- 
hood, therefore, is a token of the Divine 
displeasure; and the relatives of the 
widow, feeling her disgrace reflected on 
them, and dreading the anger of the 
gods, «re restless and unhappy until she 
has been effectually disposed of.” 

—Spirit of Missions. 


SONS OF ISRAEL IN AFGHANISTAN. 
About six millions of people in Afghan- 
istan call themselves Pathans, or Beni- 
Israel. They dislike the Jews, and the 
Jews dislike them, and yet they regard 
themselves as “Children of Abraham, 
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Isaac and Jacob.” Some of them, how- 
ever, aflirm that they are descended from 
Saul, king of Israel. That the ten lost 
tribes of Israel have not been amalgamat- 
ed with Judah has been repeatedly af- 
firmed. Whether this aflirmation has 
been made upon sufficient grounds, it is 
not our province to determine. Biblical 
critics of all names have discussed the 
subject, and various have been the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived. 

Dr. Angus says: “What became of the 
ten tribes is not known. Customs, rites 
and features like theirs have been discov- 
ered in all parts of the world.” New 
Testament readers will remember that 
the twelve tribes scattered abroad were 
in existence after the ascension of. the 
Lord Jesus, and that the epistle of James 
was addressed to them. We are not in- 
formed as to where the epistle of James 
was sent. Sir William Jones writes with 
some definiteness as to the probable lo- 
calization of ten of the tribes of this 
“scattered nation.” He says, “We learn 
from Esdras that the ten tribes, after a’ 
wandering journey, came to a country 
called Azareth, where we may suppose 
they settled. Now the Afghans are said 
by the best Persian authorities to be de- 
scended from the Jews. They have tra- 
ditions among themselves of such a de- 
scent. The families are distinguished by 
the names of Jewish tribes. The Pushtoo 
language has a manifest resemblance to 
the Chaldaic ; and a considerable district 
under their dominion is called Hazareth, 
or Hazaret, which might easily have been 
changed from the word used by Esdras.” 

Dr. Wolff, also, when passing through 
Afghanistan, was struck with the resem- 
blance which some of the Afghan tribes 
bore to the Jews. Capt. James, Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawur, publicly ex- 
pressed his conviction as to the identity 
of the Afghans with the descendants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. “Whether 
in the streets of Peshawur,” he says, “the 
throngs about our courts, the villages in 
the plains, the secluded hamlets on the 
border, or in the caves upon the hill-side, 
wherever we meet a group of Afghans, 
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the resemblance to the Jews must strike 
the most careless observer.” 

It has been further alleged in support 
of the hypothesis that the Afghans are 
descended from the lost ten tribes, that 
“the Scripture history leaves the latter in 
Halah and Habor, by the river Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes” (2 Kings 17: 
6, 18), and that the Afghans commonly 
affirm that they are children of Israel, 
who have come from a country west of 
Khorasan. This is the hill country of 
Kurdistan, which is near to the ancient 
seat of the Israelitish settlement. Inthree 
very ancient Afghan books, examined by 
Capt. James, the descent of this people 
is traced to the Israelites, who are spoken 
of as removed from their country and 
placed in Ghor and Khorasan. “The 
Tawarikh Afghani” also says, “When 
Bakht Nayar destroyed Jerusalem, and 
drove their ancestors out of Damascus, 
they took refuge in the hills of Kanda- 
har.” Kish was the first Israelitish con- 
vert to the faith of Mohammed. His 
name was then changed to “Mast” or 
“Pathan.” He afterwards returned to 
Ghor, and the remainder of the tribes 
were converted by him. Since then, 
these Mohammedan Afghans have been 
called “Pathans.” The title Afghans, 
which they also bear, these books derive 
from Afghana, the son of Jeremiah. It 
is said that, in consequence of Kish hav- 
ing also the title of “Mulik”—literally 
king—all the Afghan chiefs have since 
been called, and are called to the pres- 
ent day, “Muliks’’ or “Kings ;” conse- 
quently they regard themselves as the 
“Kings of the East.” (See Revelation 
16:12.) In 1854 one of them occupied 
the throne of Cabul. 

Certain it is that the Afghans resem- 
ble the Hebrews in many interesting 
points. Like the Hebrews, they pre- 
serve their genealogies with great care. 
Like the Hebrews, they divide conquer- 
ed lands by lot. Like the Hebrews, 
land is redeemed and the deeds of sale 
annulled by the payment of the purchase 
money. Like the Hebrews, the rite of 
circumcision has been maintained among 
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them. This was the case both before 
and subsequent to their conversion to 
Mohammedanism. Like the Hebrews, 
they are divided into tribes and branch- 
es, or families, and the names of some of 
their tribes are evidently Israelitish, as, 
for example, “The Isakzye,” “The Ibra- 
him,” and ‘The Yuzufzaees.” Like the 
Hebrews, they will not intermarry with 
any of the people about them. Like the 
Hebrews, their rites and duties of kins- 
men require that the hand of the near- 
est of kin should be the first to strike, to 
wipe out a deed of blood or shame. Like 
the Hebrews, they believe that sin and its 
consequences can be removed by the cer- 
emony of a “scape-goat.” When suffer- 
ing from pestilence, they believe it is on 
account of their sins. They then en- 
deavor to propitiate the Almighty by the 
priest’s taking a calf, goat, or some other 
animal, leading it through the streets, and 
then sending it out into the desert, to 
bear away with it, as they suppose, the 
sins of the whole village. 

The Rev. R. Clark, now missionary in 
Umritsur, who labored among the Beni- 
Israel in Peshawur and the neighboring 
villages, speaks of an occasion when an 
epidemic was prevalent in a, village, the 
inhabitants of which bought a buffalo by 
subscription. His head they smeared 
with red paint; a crowd, with tomtoms, 
drove the animal through all the streets 
and around the village ; and, during this 
progress, he was supposed to take upon 
his head the disease, and was then driven 
into the desert. As to their language, 
the Pushtoo, the Serampore missionaries, 
in translating the Bible into it, found more 
Hebrew roots in it than in any other 
Oriental tongue. As a first translation, 
the Serampore Pushtoo Bible had its im- 
perfections ; but its circulation was fol- 
lowed by the Divine blessing. A copy 
found in Cabul was the means of lead- 
ing its Mohammedan reader to Christ, 
and that reader was afterwards martyred 
by decapitation at Bokhara, because he 
would not deny the Saviour. 

Col. Sir Herbert Edwardes relates an 

interesting circumstance respecting this 
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Pushtoo Bible. A dealer in Afghan 
horses, named Mohammed Ali Khan, 
went to sell horses at the Hurdwar fair. 
There he was accosted by a missionary, 
who, seeing that he was an Afghan, offer- 
ed him a Bible in the Pushtoo tongue, 
with strict injunctions to take care of it, 
for it was a precious book, and must be 
preserved from fire and flood, and some 
day he would surely find the value of it 
when the English should reach his coun- 
try. The horse-dealer kept the Bible, 
took it to his home in the Derajit, and 
did not see another Englishman until 
nearly thirty years after. This was Col. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes himself. The old 
man brought out the Bible to show him. 
It was carefully wrapped up in many 
folds of silk. “See,” said he, “I have 
kept it from fire and water.” The colo- 
nel asked if he had read it. He said the 
village priest, who was a scholar, had 
looked into it, and said it was a good 
book, for it was all about Father Moses 
and Father Noah. Strange to say, 
when the Peshawur Church Mission to 
the Afghans was founded, and the mis- 
sionaries then wanted to reprint the Ser- 
ampore verison of the Pushtoo Bible, the 
only copy that could be found in India 
was that one, which for nearly thirty 
years had been treasured up by Moham- 
med Ali Khan.— Miss. News. 


THE KOOKIES OF EASTERN BENGAL. 

The Kookies, respecting whom we pur- 
pose in this paper to put together as much 
information as can be gleaned from any 
source, are a race of savages occupying 
the higher ranges of the Tipperah, Ca- 
char and Chittagong hills. The lower 
elevations are inhabited by a people half 
Mongolian and half Caucasian, who ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the British 
government, and are learning gradually 
to appreciate the blessings of civilization. 
The Kookies proper, however, have no 
intercourse with the people of the plains, 
and resolutely maintain their indepen- 
dence. They are divided into five tribes, 
the Umroi, the Chutlang, the Halam, the 
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Baipai, and the Kochak Kookies. Little 
comparatively is known of their charac- 
ter and manners ; yet enough to keep the 
villages of the border plains in constant 
dread of their irruptions. They are the 
most savage, and have hitherto proved 
the most untameable, of all the wild 
tribes of the north-eastern frontier. They 
have a tradition that they and the Mughs, 
a people occupying the hill tracts border- 
ing on Arracan, are half-brothers, sons of 
the same father by different mothers ; 
that the mother of the Kookies, having 
died, left her son to be cared for by the wo- 
man who succeeded her as wife, but that 
this latter, having neglected the Kookie 
in the care taken of her own child, the 
Mugh left him to wander about among 
the hills until he forgot all his civilization, 
and became as savage as the wild beasts. 
It is in this way that the Kookies ac- 
count for the difference, in respect to 
habits and modes of life, between them- 
selves and the Mughs. 

The tribes enumerated are indepen- 
dent of one another, cach selecting its 
rajah or king. These kingships are he- 
reditary, royalty being clad, by way of 
distinction, with a small slip of black 
cloth secured round the loins, and hay- 
ing its long hair fastened in a knot, which 
is so fixed as to overshadow the forehead. 
The females of the rajah’s family also 
wear black cloth, black being a color 
which only the royal family can use. 
Each of the tribes is divided into clans 
under the immediate command of their 
own chieftains, who are chosen by the 
general voice of the people, and are 
therefore, for all practical purposes, in- 
dependent of the rajahs. The weapons 
that are used in the frequent wars waged 
against hostile tribes, or in their great 
hunting expeditions, are the bow and ar- 
row, the spear, the club, and a small 
hatchet. Their shields are made of the 
hide of an animal called the gayal, and 
are ornamented on the inside with pen- 
dulous plates of brass, half an inch or an 
inch in diameter, which tinkle noisily as 
the warrior tosses about his arm in the 
dance or in the battle. Strings of shells 
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adorn the necks of the fighting men ; 
tufts of goats’ hair dyed red are fastened 
round their thighs and knees, and broad 
rings of ivory sometimes cover their 
arms, all put on with a view to give 
them a terrible appearance to their ene- 
mies. The steepest and most inaccessi- 
ble summits are usually selected as sites 
for their temporary villages ; for they are 
essentially a migratory people, and these 
villages are always defended by means of 
thick bamboo palisades. Day and night, 
whether during times of peace or of war, 
the paths leading into the villages are 
strictly guarded, and no stranger can ap- 
proach without being noticed. Their 
houses are erected as close to one anoth- 
er as possible, and are built on a platform 
of bamboo raised about six feet from the 
ground. They are usually roomy enough 
to accommodate four or five families. Liv- 
ing altogether within a limited area, which 
is carefully fortified, the people provide 
effectually against ambuscades and sud- 
den surprises. 

Our most recent information regard- 
ing the tribes occupying Independent 
Tipperah is furnished in an interesting 
report, published four years ago by the 
Chief Civil Assistant in the great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India. He tells us 
that all the tribes agree to worship a 
deity called Lachee. The worship con- 
sists for the most part of offerings of cot- 
ton, rice, chillies, and other produce of 
the soil, and are presented with a view 
sometimes to propitiation, sometimes to 
simple petition for plenty. Sometimes 
the head and neck of a cock are placed 
in the basket containing the offerings; 
but the oblation believed to be most ac- 
ceptable is that of a young monkey killed 
by asingle dash upon the ground, and left 
there for Lachee to pick up. 

In their marriages the bridegroom is 
expected to show his gratitude for the 
bride he has gained by making a pres- 
ent of money to her father; and in 
those cases in which the bride is father- 
less, the king of the tribe undertakes 
the paternal duties, relinquishing them, 
however, the moment the happy gon-in- 
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law has expressed his thankfulness in 
the usual way. The Kookies bury 
their dead; the corpses of their rajahs, 
chiefs of clans, and men of distinction, 
being smoked and dried before they 
are interred. When a rajab dies, his 
household place the body on a wooden 
platform constructed for the purpose, and 
elevated about four and a half feet above 
the ground. Underneath this platform 
they keep up a moderate fire, which grad- 
ually dries up the humors of the body. 
Having been kept in this way for three 
months, the corpse is interred in a hori- 
zontal position, in a grave seven or eight 
feet deep. 

The manner in which the people com- 
municate a message throughout their 
tribes is curious. A puroi, we are told, 
is made out of peeled strips of bamboo, 
about eight and a half inches long. The 
two prongs of the fork are formed by split- 
ting the upper portion of the central rod, 
to which a cross-piece is tied at right an- 
gles. If the prongs be aligned by hold- 
ing the puroi so that the two shall ap- 
pear as one, the missive will be seen to 
resemble a cross. The tips of the prongs 
and cross-piece being turned in breaks, 
indicate black mail to be levied, a rupee 
for every break. If an additional piece, 
having its ends charred, be attached, it 
implies that the people to whom the pu- 
roi is sent, are to come on even at night 
with torches. If a chilli (the Indian cap- 
sicum) is fixed at the intersection of the 
cross, it signifies that disobedience to the 
summons will meet with punishment as 
severe as the chilli is hot. If both the 
burnt bit of bamboo and the chilli are 
attached, they mean that the requisition 
is extremely urgent, and must be com- 
plied with forthwith; while, if a plain 
piece of bamboo or stick be added to the 
cross, it signifies that disobedience will 
entail corporal punishment. 

The practice of conveying their wishes 
by means of symbols is common to all un- 
lettered tribes ; and the method employ- 
ed by the Kookies of indicating the vary- 
ing urgency of their requisitions is sim- 
ple, but highly suggestive. With them, 
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no torment is severer than that produced 
by a pungent chilli, and no fear more po- 
tent than that induced by the rod. We 
are sure that in the adoption of the more 
civilized modes of communication, we 
sacrifice much that is suggestive to the 
laws of conventional propriety. 

The Kookies of the Cachar hills mi- 
grated from Tipperah nearly a century 
ago, at the instigation of a Hindu rajah, 
who needed their help in repelling an in- 
vasion. They have remained in the hills 
of Cachar ever since that time. They 
differ in no way from their brethren in 
Tipperah. Major Butler, of the Bengal 
Native Army, and for some years princi- 
pal assistant to the governor-general’s 
agent in Assam, has given some account 
of them in his “Travels and Adventures.” 

When a Kookie wants to marry, his 
parents open negotiations with the par- 
ents of the girl he has chosen, by pre- 
senting them with a pot of liquor. If 
the liquor is accepted, it is an intimation 
that no objection will be made to the 
match ; but if this first advance is reject- 
ed, the young man must seek a wife else- 
where. “On the liquor being accepted, 
however, he is sent for, and if his parents 
can afford it, they pay the girl’s parents 
a sum of money (Rs. 25), which has the 
effect of removing all difficulties in the 
way ofan early marriage. Ifthe money 
is not forthcoming, the ardent swain is 
surrendered bodily to the care of the 
girl’s parents, to whom he remains in bon- 
dage for a stipulated number of years. 
He has then earned his wife, and forth- 
with marries her. The custom of serving 
for a wife reminds us of the practice, as 
it existed centuries ago, among the peo- 
ple to whom the patriarch Jacob went 
when he wanted a wife. He served his 
father-in-law, Laban, seven years for 
Leah, and seven more for Rachel.” 

The marriage ceremony is brief, and 
to the point. The bride and bridegroom 
place their feet together on a large stone, 
and the ghalim, or chief of the village, 
sprinkles them both with water, and thus 
addresses the bride : 
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“This man has taken you to be his 
wife; be faithful to him. Live with 
him; cheer him with liquor and meat, 
and make him happy all the days of his 
life ; and may you be blessed with a nu- 
merous progeny. If you act otherwise, 
you will be a worthless creature, and you 
shall be fined heavily.” 

With this very reiissuring summary of 
the wife’s duties and liabilities, the pair 
are dismissed. The husband receives no 
word of exhortation. To us, who have 
an idea that conjugal obligations are re- 
ciprocal, the Kookie marriage seems a 
very one-sided engagement; but the 
ghalim who gives the parties in marriage 
does not think so, nor do the people gen- 
erally. When the bridegroom paid his 
twenty-five rupees, or gave so many years 
of personal service, he paid for the ser- 
vices of his wife. Tis part of the en- 
gagement is accordingly already fulfilled, 
and the wife must now redeem her obli- 
gations. 

If a Kookie widower wishes to mar- 
ry again, he must first gain the consent 
of his deceased wife’s relations. A year 
after her death, he gives them an en- 
tertainment, and asks to be allowed to 
cut his hair; the unshorn hair being a 
token of mourning. Suffering another 
year to elapse, he summons them again, 
and having opened their hearts by means 
of pork and strong drink, he announces 
his wish to marry. If the company ae- 
cede to his request, he is henceforth free 
to carry out his desire ; if they refuse it, 
he must be content to remain a widower. 

The Cachar Kookies ordinarily burn 
their dead. Vegetables and rice are 
brought to the spot where the cremation 
took place, and the relatives of the dead 
man thus address his ashes: ‘We bid you 
farewell to-day. Whatever money and 
rice you have acquired, leave with us.” 

The widow then steps forward, and 
having laid aside the flowers and other 
ornaments with she had bedecked herself 
for the occasion, bids adieu to her hus- 
band, saying : ‘Thus long have we lived 
together, this day are we parted.” She 
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then prostrates herself on the ground, 
and returns home with dishevelled hair. 

The Kookies have a vague notion of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ; 
but they, for the most part, incline to the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration. Ac- 
cording to their rude code of morality, 
the chief sins a man can commit are, in- 
juring the property of others, abusing 
parents, giving false evidence, being dis- 
respectful to the aged, marrying an el- 
der brother’s wife, and walking over a 
man’s body. he principal meritorious 
deeds are, giving alms to the poor, fur- 
nishing shelter to travellers, fanning one 
when he is hot, teaching the parrot and 
other birds to talk, bringing one home 
by torchlight who has been benighted in 
the jungles, obeying parents. and giving 
water to the thirsty. It is worthy of ob- 
servation, however, that wrong-doing, ac- 
cording to this code of morality, becomes 
such only when its evil effects threaten 
to disturb the comfort and quiet of Koo- 
kiedom ; and that it is not contemplated 
that the good deeds enumerated as mer- 
itorious should characterize tae Kookie’s 
relations with strangers. 

One of the most offensive features of 
Kookie life is the disease that prevails 
among the people. The amount of dis- 
ease among them, and the hideous varie- 
ties and types it assumes, are something 
appalling. Hill tribes are notoriously 
filthy in their habits and entire style of 
living ; and of the diseases so generated, 
the cutaneous constitute the mildest kind. 
The people are more or less infected with 
leprosy, elephantiasis, cancers, and obsti- 
nate skin diseases. The elephantiasis 
prevalent among them is often accompa- 
nied with grapes at the angle between 
the foot and the leg. This prevalence of 
disease is attributable to the want of 
cleanliness, bad water, and indiscriminate 
feeding. Dogs, elephants, snakes and 
poisoned fish are regarded as furnishing 
legitimate food, and are even coveted. 
If a tiger happens to kill one of their 
number, the whole clan immediately rush 
to arms, and set out in pursuit of the of- 
fending beast. Should it be taken, the 
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family of the diseased make a banquet 
of its flesh, in revenge for the death of 
their relation; and until the animal is 

taken and so disposed of, the entire clan 

is regarded as excommunicate from the 

tribe. So, too, if a tiger slays one of a 

party of huntsmen, the party dare not re- 

turn home without bringing the dead 

body of the animal with them. 

The warlike habits of the Kookies 
make them a terror to the Tipperah hill- 
men and the Cacharis. Their arrange- 
ments for an attack on an enemy’s village 
are made with consummate secrecy, the 
intended victims of their cruel revenge 
knowing nothing of the doom prepared 
for them, till they are startled by the sav- 
age battle-shout that announces the on- 
slaught. During the time they are en- 
gaged in a hostile excursion, they never 
kindle a fire; but, carrying with them 
ready-dressed provisions in a bamboo 
tube which is slung across the shoulder, 
they march during the darkness of the 
night, and lie concealed in the dense for- 
ests during the day. The distance to 
the doomed village may be great, and 
the march may extend over days, but it 
is conducted throughout in perfect si- 
lence. No one speaks aloud ; everything 
that has to be said is whispered. Tramp- 
ing thus noiselessly through the thick 
jungles, the people of the fated village 
get no warning of danger. Having reach- 
ed the neighborhood of the village, these 
savages halt, and lie in ambush till the 
night falls. At an hour well into the 
night, when the inhabitants of the village 
have all returned from their day’s work, 
and have retired to rest, the murderous 
band steal forth from their hiding-place, 
and, without even a whispered word, 
form a cordon around the village. Ata 
preconcerted signal, the whole party yell 
out their infernal battle-cry to the clang- 
ing of their shields, as they are struck 
with the heavily-barbed spears. The 
sound, too well known, stabs the hearts 
of the helpless villagers with dismay. In 
the wild eagerness to escape, they rush 
from their huts, hoping to elude the vig- 
ilance of their enemies at some point left 
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unguarded. But the hope is vain. While 
they are still running frantically to and 
fro, seeking a point of escape, the deadly 
cordon is being drawn closer and closer 
around them, and then ensues the indis- 
criminate slaughter. Neither woman 
nor child escapes the cruel revenge. 
The inhabitants are all slain, the village 
is blotted out, and the Kookies withdraw 
in triumph, each warrior bearing away 
the bleeding heads that betoken his 
prowess. 

Sometimes a village is attacked, not on 
account of any existing feud, but simply 
because the savages are in want of vic- 
tims for sacrifice. When aking or the 
chief of a clan dies, it is presumed that in 
the unknown world to which he has gone 
he will require the same personal atten- 
dance that he was in the habit of com- 
manding here. The Bengalis of some 
other unfortunate village are probably se- 
lected for this purpose, and a Kookie par- 
ty is immediately formed and dispatched 
against them, with a view to hurry away to 
their new duties these servants elect of the 
departed king. This peculiarity in the re- 
ligious belief of the Kookies accounts for 
the frequent raids they perpetrate on the 
inoffensive inhabitants of the plains. 

No systematic attempt that we are 
aware of has ever been made to bring 
civilizing influences to bear on the Koo- 
kies. A great drawback to any effort of 
the kind would be their restless, wander- 
ing habits. A Kookie village may be 
here to-day, and ten miles off to-morrow. 
The huts in which they live cost them 
nothing beyond the labor of erection, so 
that their frequent migrations are at- 
tended with no expense. The houses 
they provide for themselves are made of 
grass and bamboos, and these materials 
are to be had in abundance in these hills. 

They cultivate the soil to a certain ex- 
tent, but the agriculture is of a very im- 
perfect kind. They will cut down a 
bamboo jungle, and when it has dried in 
the sun, they will set fire to it, and then 
wait for a heavy shower of rain. After 
the rain has softened the ground, they 
will, by means of oblique cuts made with 
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a dow, form numerous pits, into which 
the seed is dropped. The seed may con- 
sist of either paddy alone, or paddy and 
cotton and Indian corn, all mixed togeth- 
er. The cotton cultivation in these hills 
is more extensive than would at first 
sight be supposed. Large quantities of 
the fibre find their way to the markets 
of Chittagong and Tipperah ; but as the 
local demand absorbs the supply, there 
is nothing available for exportation. The 
cultivation will need to be greatly im- 
proved before the Kookie cotton can 
compete with the produce in other parts 
of India. Out of every 75,000 maunds 
of uncleaned fibre, only 25,000 maunds 
of cleaned cotton can be obtained, the 
proportion of cieaned to uncleaned being 
as one to three. This proportion isin re- 
ality a grave disproportion, mainly aris- 
ing from the tenacity with which the 
fibre adheres to the seed. ‘The short- 
ness and brittleness of the staple are also 
serious drawbacks to its profitable sale. 
The only way to correct these evils would 
be to improve the cultivation. As long 
as the people sow their cotton not only 
broadcast, but largely intermixed with 
other seed, so denying it the conditions 
essential to vigorous development, so long 
all that can be expected are a stunted 
plant, a small and sickly pod, and a weak 
fibre. The government of Bengal pro- 
posed some years ago to establish an ex- 
perimental faetory for the growth and 
preparation of cotton, but the proposition 
was negatived by the Supreme govern- 
ment. No private enterprise has as yet 
been attracted to these hills ; and now 
that the demand for Indian cotton is fast 
abating, it is not likely to be so. 

It seems to us that nothing can be done 
with these Kookies until they have been 
taught to dwell in fixed habitations. 
Their vagrant life is mainly owing to . 
their mode of agriculture. They invari- 
ably joom their lands, that is, burn the 
jungle on them, and then drop the seed 
into the little holes carelessly notched 
out at the pointof the dow. The success 
of the crop is left mainly to depend on the 
stimulus created by fire. When the ground 
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about their temporary encampment has 
been once used up, the people move 
somewhere else, where there is virgin 
land to be joomed. Thus the Kookies 
are perpetually moving. Up to this time 
no effort has been made to convey the 
gospel to them; and _ it is difficult to say 
when the door for such service will be 
opened. But the Kookies will not be 
forgotten in the providential government 
of Him who is to reign until He has sub- 
dued all things unto Himself; and when 
the set time comes to favor these ignor- 
ant and blood-thirsty savages, the oppor- 
tunity will come with it, and the old 
power that has conquered elsewhere will 
begin its conquests in this new direction. 
—Christian Work. 


THE INDIAN TIIUG. 


A Thug at Meerut, who had murdered 
more than one traveller, was captured 
under circumstances which made it vain 
for him to deny that he was a devotee of 
the goddess Kali. He was brought into 
the place heavily ironed, and thrown into 
a cell to await the arrival of the district 
judge. Weeks passed, and the wild and 
fearful-looking being seemed quite for- 
gotten by all but the warder, who took 
iim his daily allowance of rice and wa- 
ter. But God did not forget him. His 
eye, which sees every one of us, pierced 
into the gloom of that dungeon, and 
looked with pity on the poor deluded 
man. God could raise him up a friend, 
although he seemed of all men the most 
friendless. 

A missionary was passing one day 
through the place and heard about this 
wretched man. Being anxious never to 
lose an opportunity of doing good, he at 
once sought him out and visited him. 
He found him a blind but sincere wor- 
shipper of the wife of Seeva the destroy- 
er, who is supposed to delight in offerings 
of human blood. The good man spoke 
to him at once of that of which his own 
heart was full, the love of Jesus, and 
with such softening influence, that the 
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man at last lay at his feet eagerly drink” 
ing in all he heard. Kind words awak- 
ened kind echoes, and the message of 
gospel love, now for the first time poured 
into the ears of this wretched man, was 
like the dawning of a new day ; and that 
good Spirit which draws to God began to 
work as leaven in his dark soul. 

The missionary could remain only two 
or three days, in which he talked and 
read and prayed with him, and pointed 
him to “the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Before he 
left, finding he could read, he gave him 
a New Testament in his own native 
tongue. Weeks again passed, and the 
judge arrived ; the court wassct, the wit- 
nesses were ready, and the prisoner was 
brought in. But his very outward ap- 
pearance was quite changed. The soft- 
ening influence of true religion had 
proved stronger than all punishment and 
restraint. Ilis savage wildness had dis- 
appeared, and was succeeded by a mild 
aspect and manner. God's work was 
being made manifest; God's Spirit had 
wrought the change. 

“No need of these!” exclaimed the 
prisoner, pointing to the witnesses. “I 
am ready to avow the crimes of my 
dreadful life.” He then proceeded to de- 
clare that, having been brought up 
among Thugs, he had fully believed that 
by the shedding of the blood of each vie- 
tim he had not only pleased the dreadful 
goddess, but procured her favor for him- 
self ; and he recounted murder after mur 
der in which he had been engaged, some 
of them attended with such cruelty that 
those present, who had begun to feel 
some pity for him, again shrank back, the 
judge himself lifting up his hands and ex- 
claiming, “How could you be guilty of 
enormities like these ?” 

The only reply the poor man made to 


the judge was to place his hand in the 
bosom of his linen vest to take forth a 


little book; then, holding it up in his 
hand, he said, **Had I but received this 
book sooner, the Book of Jesus, my Sa- 
viour and my God, I should not have 
done it.”—Missionary News. 
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CORRECTION. 


On pages 12 and 13 of last month’s Magazine some statements were made by Dr. Dean in re- 
gard to the American and Foreign Bible Society, to the effect that contributions for Bible opera- 
tions in the foreign field, passing through said Society, are subjected to the diminution of 25 
or 50 per cent., more or less. Whatever ground any one may heretofore have presumed to ex- 
ist for such a statement, none whatever now exists. Our Bible Society, following the excellent 
example of our Publication Society, has resolved to defray the expense of their Executive 
Officers, as they are now doing, from the profits of their sales-room; so that moneys, coming 
into their treasury for Scripture diffusion, shall go undiminished to the very object for which 
they have been contributed. Dr. Dean, not aware of this when he wrote, has furnished oc- 
casion for those unwilling to contribute to withhold their offerings. How glad, then, should 
he, and all others interested, be made to know the fact that now every individual, so disposed, 
may send his contribution to the Treasury of the American and Foreign Bible Society, and 
may trace it, if he wish to do so, undiminished, save by cost of exchange, to the place of its 
expenditure in Burmah, Siam or China, or to any other distant field the donor may designate. 

The above is inserted at the suggestion of Dr. Babcock, Cor. Sec’y. of the Am. and For. Bible 


Society. 


J. G. WARREN, Cor. Sec’y. 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1867. 
Maine. 

Bethel, M. J. Newton 10; Gardi- 
ner, Brunswick st. ch., A. E. 
Wing tr., 40.50; Rev. F. D. 
Blake 10; Warren, Ladies’ 
For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. A. 
Richardson tr., 12; Vassal- 
boro’, Mrs. Abigail White 50; 
New Sharon, Mrs. Clark 2.50; 
Waterville, ch., J. W. Phil- 
brick tr., 47.47; Waldoboro’, 
Henry Kennedy 5; 


New Hampshire. 


Exeter, Elm st. ch. 7; Antrim, 
Mrs. Lavinia W. Hadley 1; 
Nashua, Ist ch. 138; Fisher- 
ville, Prof. M. Weed 50; 


Vermont. 


Jericho, Fem. Miss. Soc. 10.75; 
Franklin, Rev. C. Hibbard 4- 
.77; Richford, ch. 7; 

Coll. per Rev. C. Hibbard, 

Sheldon, ch. 3.17; Huntington, 
ch. 3.07; Charlotte, ch. 4; 
Monkton, ch. 1.65; Cornwall, 
ch. 4.43; 16.32 


Massachusetts. 


Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 500; 
Boston, a friend of missions 


10; 

Boston North Asso., Cambridge- 
port, a friend 1; West Acton, 
ch., mon. con., James M. 
Brown tr., 10.93; Melrose, ch. 
37.60; East Boston, Central 
sq. ch., Dea. B. L. Crocker tr, 
100; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Boardman Miss. Soc., L. E. 
DeWolf tr., 400; 549.53 

Boston South Asso., North Wren- 
tham, Charley’s Miss. box 1- 

-65; Brookline, ch. and soc., 


— 38.84 


10.00 


mon. con., T. Seaverns tr., 71- 
83; 73.48 
Salem Asso., Haverhill, 1st ch., 
Geo. Appleton tr., 380; Glou- 
cester, ch., of wh. 60 is fr. H. 
G. Sanford, tow. sup. of Kan- 
dura, care of Rey. M. Bron- 
son, Nowgong, Assam, 86; 466.00 

Berkshire Asso., Geo. Millard 
tr., 

Worcester Asso., Manchaug, a 
friend 5; Ashland, Miss Nancy 
Brewer 5; 

Millers River Asso, Wendell, 
Thomas E. Sawin 

Old Colony Asso., South Scitu- 
ate, Angela B. and Chauncy 
D. Ford, 1 ea., 

Lowell Asso., Lowell, 1st ch., J. 

A. Brabrook tr., 85; Groton 
Junction, ch. 10; 95.00 

Wachusett Asso., Clinton, M. B., 

quarterly contribution, 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, 1st ch., Young La- 
dies’ Miss. Asso., Alice L. 
Bradford tr., of wh. 45.50 is for 
sup. of a nat. pr. under the 
care of Mrs Ingalls, and 25 is 
for the Shan Miss., to be ex- 

nded under care of Mrs. 
ixby, Toungoo, Burmah, 


Connecticut. 


South Norwalk, ch. 13; Norwich, 

a friend 10; Lebanon, Mrs. 

Mary E. Haskell 1; 24.00 
Coll. per Rey. J. V. Ambler, 

Dist. Sec., 
New Haven, German ch., per J. 

A. Schultz, 13.00 


New York. 


Brooklyn, Washington ave. ch. 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of a gir 
in Rev. M. H. Bixby’s sch. in 
Toungoo, Burmah, 5; Sarato- 
ga Springs, Mrs. Sarah W. 


— 37.00 


5.00 
——1746.63 


1867.] 


Cushing, to be applied in aid 
of “Rongkhoo,” the Garrow 
outh, in his preparation to la- 
ber among his countrymen, 
care of Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
ong, Assam, 40; Phelps, Miss 
it. S$. Mack 10; Dryden, ch., 
A. Bailey 10; Shushan, Mrs. 
D. Dobbin 2; Jamestown, ch. 
50; Gloversville, ch., Ladies’ 
Karen Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. B.C. Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 68; 
Morrisville, L. Dean 1; 186.00 
Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Sec., 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 1st 
ch. 20.54; West ch. 20; Mary- 
land, ch. 6; Richmondville and 
F. ch. 5; Decatur, ch. 5.38; 
Middlefield, ch. 6.59; Cherry 
Valley, ch. 2; coll. at semi-an. 
Asso., 18.40; 

Essex and Champlain Asso., Es- 
sex, Ira Stafford 

Oswego Asso., Oswego, O. M. 
Bond 

Hudson River South Asso., Lee 
ave. ch., Sab. sch., 15; Wil- 
liamsburgh, Ist ch., in pt., 
258.73; Cannon st., Youths’ 
Miss. 10; Stanton st. ch., in 
pt., 200; 

New York Asso., East Marion, 
ch., bal. 4: Brooklyn, East ch., 
in pt., 82.89; ew York, 
North ch., in pt., 59.40; G. W. 
and J. S. Hillman, tow. sup. of 
Kar. pr., 60; 

Dutchess Asso., Stamford, 1st ch. 
3; Powling, Central ch. 20; 23.00 

Canandaigua Asso., Elbridge, ch. 50.00 

Franklin Asso., M. L. Bos wick 10.00 

Buffalo Asso., Rev. J. W. Simp- wee 


son 
Otsego Asso., Winfield, ch. 41; 
Rev. J. N. Hobert tr., 43.16; 84.16 


483.73 


—1198.09 


New Jersey. 

Mount Holly, Sab. sch., Miss. 
Soc., tow. sup. of Moung Yau- 
Gen in Prome, 36; Elizabeth, 
Ast ch. 25.59; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, 
Dist. Sec., 

Pittsgrove, Rev. A. B. Still 5; 
Moorestown, Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr. in Henthada, 
of wh. 50 is to be expended 
under care of Rev. B.C. Thom- 
as, 79.89; 8 

~ per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


ec. 
East New J ersey Asso., Piscata- 
way, ch. 


Ohio. 


Bedford, ch., Sab. sch., of wh. 75 
cts. is fr. Dea. Robinson, 15.75; 
Marietta, 3d ch., F. E. Pearce 

. tr., 43.09; Delta, Hiram P. 
Barlow 1.70; Zanesville, Mar- 
ket st. ch., Sab. ech., Miss 
Belle Brooks’ class 1.65; 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Ist 
ch., Wm. T. Smith tr., 145.06; 
German ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., 50; 


35.00 
- — 181.48 


Donations. 


Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 

Mount Vernon Asso., Mt. Ver- 
non, ch. 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 2d ch. 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, E. 
M. Thresher 5; G. H. B. 5 
Piqua, ch., in pt., 30; 

Zanesville Agsso., Miss Laura 
Sedwick 

Wooster Asso., Wooster, ch., of 
wh. 15.11 is fr. Sab. sch., for 
sup. of nat. scholar in Mikir 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, care 
Rev. E. P. Scott, 


. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. L. 30; 
Spring, Sab. sch. 5; Warrens- 
ville, German ch. 8.36; Hep- 
born township, Stephen Mar- 
guardt 2.42; Anthony town- 
ship, of wh. 9.35 is from Ger- 
man Sab. sch., 33.79; Phila- 
delphia, 5th ch., of wh. 200 is 
fr. William Mann, of wh. 150 
is for sup. of Sonaram C. 
Thomas, and 50 to build a lit- 
tle zayat for Rev. M. Bronson 


in Nowgong, Assam, 273,09; 352.66 


Wyoming Asso., Braintree, ch. 
5.75; Eaton, ch. 1; South 
Auburn, ch. 75 cts.; a brother 


D5 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, 
Dist. Sec., 

Hillstown, Mrs. Dinah Matthias 
5; New Britain, Mrs. Rachel 
Matthias 5; Pittsburgh, 4th ch. 
13; Upland, ch. 67.41; Hat- 
boro’, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Sab. 
sch., and 30 is fr. H. Ashton 
and C. C. MeMair, tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., to be expended un- 
der care of Rey. H. L. Van 
Meter, Bassein, Burmah, 99- 
-50; Milton, ch. 11.25; 


Illinois. 


Shabona Grove, Mrs. Sarah R. 
Carpenter 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Carrolton Asso. Manchester, ch. 

Edwardsville Asso., Coal Branch, 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat pr. 
in Assam, 21.85; Upper Alton, 
ch., of wh. 16.50 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 34.50; Shurtleff College 
Miss. Soc., for Rangoon Theo. 
Sem., 8.20; Alton, Lst ch., of 
wh. 7 is for Bible distribution 
in foreign lands, 32.19; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Ist ch., 
of wh. 100 is fr. D. W. Stock- 
well, to const. himself H. L. 
M., and bal. to const. W. T. 
Sherer H. L. M., 201.95; 
Sandwich, ch., of wh. 20 is fr. 
Sab. sch., 82.36; Newark, ch. 
17.35; 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, 1st 
ch.. of wh. Mr. Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Ingersoll, Miss A. Ingersoll, 
Mrs. Dennis, Mrs. Drake, Mrs. 
W. D. Clarke, Mr. Sargent 
and R. Cue 5 ea.; Mrs. W. 
Ferris 6; Mrs. C. Leach, Mrs. 


301.66 


| 95 
4.20 
15.00 
40.00 
3.00 
48.59 
— 368.04 
62.50 
\ 
201.16 
— 616.32 
5.00 
1.59 
5.25 
4.89 
96.74 
62.19 
195.06 
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T. L. Clarke, Mrs. Lawrence 
and Mr. Samuel Holyoke, 10 
ea.; Mrs. C. Leach Jr. 25 and 
Mr. C. Leach Jr. 75, tow. sup. 
of Rev. E. P. Scott, Nowgong, | 
Assam, 221; Ontario, ch., Rev. 
C. C. Moore 10; 


Donations. 


231 00 


Illinois River East Asso., Dela- 
31.00 


van, ch., in pt., 

Quincy Asso., Griggsville, ch., 
individual members, for Assam 
Mission, J. Pollock and Dea. 
J. Petrie 25 ea.; J. Brakefield 
and A. Wall 5 ea.; L. McMa- 
han 3; N. W. Jones 2.50; L. B. 
Ellege, J. Bradbury, N. Bursh, 
J. Donnovan and E. Bryant 
and son 2 ea.; Rev. H. M. Day 
and wife 1.50; J. Bryant, A. 
Newman and W. Ingalls 1 ea., 
80; Quincy, Vermont st. ch. 
51.50; Payson, ch., Mrs. Geo. 
Hunter 1; Sab. sch., for sup. of 


boy in Mikir sch., Nowgong, - 


Assam, 5; 
Rock Island Asso., Rock Island, 


ch. 

South District Asso., Oak Hill, 
ch. 

Chicage University, Berean Soc. 


Indiana. 

La Porte, Young ~— Miss. 
Soc., to be expended under 
care of Rev. N. Harris, Shway- 

een, Burmah, 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 

Bedford Asso., Lost River, ch. 10; 
Mitchel, ch., of wh. 2 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 12; children of the Parks 
family, on Christmas tree, 4; 
Bedford, ch., of wh. 1.95 is fr. 
Sab. sch., 7. 55; 

Brownstown Asso., Liberty, ch., 
of wh. 3.10 is fr. Sab. sch., 9- 
-70; Seymour, ch. 15.10; 

Indianapolis Asso., Franklin, ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of “Abra- 
ham,” care Rev. B. C. Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 

Laughery Asso., Miss Lydia 
Bond, Katy Ferris and Mary 
Cheek, for girls’ sch., care Mrs. 
Johns )n, Swatow, China, 

Friendship Asso., Vernal, ch. 23; 
Bethel, ch. 13; 


36.90 
Michigan City, Rev. A. C. Skin- 
ner 


Towa. 
Maquoketa, B. N. Bennett 
Coll. per 


v. S. M. Osgood, 
ist. Sec 


D 

Cedar Valley Asso., Fredericks- 
burg, Rev. S. Sherman 

Davenport Asso., Davenport, 
Calvary ch., in pt., 

Alamakee Co., Swede ch., for the 
Jews in Burmah, 


Michigan. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Grand River Asso., Ensley Cen- 
tre, Florence Stillwell and her 
little brother 

Jackson Asso., Mason, ch. 


33.55 


24.80 
10.00 


6.20 


5.00 
—— 128.55 
4.00 


5.00 
38.55 


Lenawee Asso., Fairfield and 
Seneca, ch. 
St. River Asso., Niles, 


ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., of wh. 50 is fr. L. Noble 
tow. nat. pr., care of 
Rev. J. W. Johnson, Swatow, 
China, and 50 fr. Mrs. 8. 8S. 
Cowles, tow. sup. of two boys, 
Martin Hale Cowles and Geo. 
D. Cowles, in Mikir sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 

— Asso., Plymouth, ch., a 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota Asso., St. Paul, 1st 
ch., Sab. sch., for Mrs. Ward’s 
sch. in Assam, 

Southern Minnesota Asso., Roch- 
ester, ch, 


Wisconsin. 

Osceola Mil's, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Dane Asso., Columbus, L. Wepf 
1; Madison, ch., of wh. 30 is 
fr. Sab. sch., to sup. a boy in 
Rev. M. H. Bixby’s sch., 
Toungoo, Burmah, 130.06; 

Janesville Asso., Janesville, ch., 
Sherman Sab. sch. 

La Crosse Asso., La C ch., 
Mrs. Mary A. Light 


Missouri. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Louisiana, ch., Sab. sch., to sup. 
Hamlin Randall, a boy in Mi. 
kir sch., Nowgong, Assam, b 
W. H. Stedman, Shurtleff Col- 


lege 
‘Washington. D. ¢. 
Calvary ch., R. C. Fox tr., 20; 
E st. ch., Youths’ Miss. Asso., 
Geo. W. Rothwell tr., 50; 
Kentucky. 
O’Bannon’s, L. F. Gowdy 
Nova Scotia. 
Acadia College, Rev. J. M. 
Cramp, D. D., 
Canada 
Eaton, East 


Burmah. 
Rangoon, a Karen missionary, 
for the Theological Schoo) in 
School in Sweden, 
Ningpo Mission. 
A. L. Freeman, per Rev. M. J. 
Knowlton, 


Legacy. 
Bluehill, Me., Rev. James Gill- 
—, Joseph P. Thomas, 


[March, 1867. 


39.00 
— 114.00 


2.25 


131.06 


50.00 


168.00 
$6454.47 


75.00 


$6529.47 


Total from April 1,1866,to January 31, 1867, 


$69,428.46. 


= 
6.13 
30.22 
121.05 
1.00 
— 166.25 
Minnesota. 
50.00 
16.00 
6.54 
880.69 
13.00 5.00 
5.00 
— 143.21 
95.00 
70.00 
1.00 
1.00 
10.00 
— 66.30 
1.10 
6.75 


